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tive against superstition and morbid con- 
servatism is to be found in the habit of in- 
telligent thought. 


penal institutions shall be truly reformatory 
ones. Is it impossible that their inmates, 
men or women, should leave them, when 


cause of education, the weightiest interest 
in any state or community. They ask think- 
ing and educated women, who have so 


don, after many years’ residence in this 
country. 


Mrs. L. 8. Rogers, of Kern county, an- 
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They all send up a merry shout, 

As Jacob there goes reaching about; 

For he is as apt to get the wrong as the right, 
When he trusts to his hearing, and not to his sight. 
And in real life, as well as in play, 

It’s been the same since Adam's day, 

In seeking for wives, the Jacobs unwise 

Have exposed their ears, but blinded their eyes. 
“Where art thou, Rachel?’’ I heard them cry. 
‘‘Hither, Jacob,”’ they all reply. 


“THE RELIGIOUS CONSERVATISM OF 
WOMEN.” 








It has been urged more than once, in 
these columns, that the religious sentiment, 
if set free from mere superstition, helps the 
elevation of Woman more than can be done 


duty by women. It is inconceivably absurd 
in Unitarians to rally all their forces to keep 
young girls out of Harvard, and Universal- 
ists to keep them out of Tufts; and yet for 
these liberal sects to complain that the ex- 
cluded ones accept instruction from Meth- 
odists and Presbyterians. It is worse in 
men of science to treat the intellects of 
women with sneering contempt, and yet 
complain if they turn to teachers who put 
some faith in them. 

Mr. Adler himself is wrong, I think, in 
dismissing ‘‘the electoral franchise” as ‘‘a 
matter of secondary importance,” and when 
he adds the words “‘if practicable’ he shows 
that even he is not wholly prepared for the 





they have devoted themselves chiefly to the 
study of the dramatists, satirists, and chron- 
iclers of the Elizabethan age. 

We are happy to state that a second class 
has been formed this winter for the study 
of literature, and has held regular meetings 
since early in December They also have 
found in the Elizabethan period an inex- 
haustible mine of wealth. Yet they have 
pursued a very different course from the 
other class. These also intend to come to- 
gether again early in the next season. 

It isa matter for great satisfaction—this 
increasing interest in the thorough and sys- 
tematic study of our own literature. Not 
only the individual members, but the Club 


They are not the same thing. Those who 
do not wish for any other vote may be very 
glad of a voice where schools are concerned. 

It devolves then upon us, and upon all 
women who do know how great is the ques- 
tion at stake, to do all we can to inform and 
arouse other women. Our schools lie at 
the very foundations of our State, of its 
prosperity, of its influence, of its character, 
and as we care for our interests, either pub- 
lic or private, it behooves us to do our part 
now, and do it well. 

Lucia M. Peasopy, Chairman. 
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WOMAN’S RIGHTS AT COLLEGE 
COMMENCEMENTS. 


say. The figure is represented as seated 
with the head turned slightly from the spec- 
tator. The young lady holds a basket in 
her slender hands and two dainty slinpered 
feet peep out from under her gown. 


Mise Epira W. Braprorp, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., at the recent Commencement 
at Cornell University, was the only young 
lady of the graduating class who had a pub- 
lic part assigned her among the other grad- 
nates. She delivered an oration on ‘‘The 
Spirit of Modern Scientific Investigation,” 
which showed careful thought and study, 
and a faithful use of the grand opportuni- 
ties now offered to women desiring ‘‘the 
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system of oppression in favor of the system it- 
self. (the italics are not Mr. Adler's.) 
Counting all the disadvantages against 
which Woman has been forced to contend, 
and which have hampered her every effort 
to elevate her condition, it is truly marvel- 
ous, not that she has done so little, but that 
she should have accomplished so much as 
she has.” (Creed and Deed, p. 110.) 


These are the words of an uncommonly 
clear-headed and well-trained man, a student 
of science, but not one of those who grow 


find as much room for improvement and 
occasion for dissatisfaction with the present 
state of things, as wedo here. We so often 
have foreign methods held up to us as the 
ne plus ultra, the absolute ideal in educa- 
tional matters. that there is a little wicked 
satisfaction in finding those who enjoy them 
not much better off than ourselves. In 
some respects they are less fortunate, for 
some of the statements made in the course 


has reached a state of ideal perfection in 
this important accomplishment. 

But to turn from tie private work of our 
Association, this committee has always 
claimed the privilege of calling your atten- 
tion to any weighty or recent public action 
bearing upon the general interests of educa- 
tion, and, this year, this action is of most 
unusual importance. 

lt was felt last December, when at the 


self stifled by belittling and contemptuous 
surroundings, that shut up every woman by 

ositive law in a legal category with idiots, 
unatics and criminals; that made even 
marriage on its legal side equivalent for her 
to a conviction of felony, shetoo was asked 
by society, the State and thechurch: What 
pod pe going todoaboutit? Little enough, 
God knows, has yet been done, but from 
that hour into every woman's life has begun 
to dawn the broad cheery morning of an ab- 
solute equality with man before the law—a 
morning that shall yet be tuneful with bird 


book entitled ‘‘The Lost Receipt.” Miss 
Salter is blind, and was twenty-two years 
old when she met with this misfortune. 
Copies of her novelette can be purchased at 
37 Avon street, the salesroom of Perkins 
Institution for the Blind, or at 150 Tremont 
street, at room No. 1. Price twenty-five 
cents. Miss Salter is industriously engaged 
on a new work of fiction which when com- 
pleted will make a book of over 300 pages. 
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sponsibility. Treat Woman asa being in- 
evitably ruled by impulse only, and the ten- 





present, and a great many interesting facts 
were stated. The accounts of the eagerness 





this winter. giving women the right to vote 
for members of school committee. You all 





Where violets dance their wayward round, 
And Beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face." 





expressed in the letter of her brother, 
George Peabody. 
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POETRY. 


SUMMER AND WINTER. 


In the mellow month of Jane 

When the tawny thrushes sing, 

And the yellow cowslips spring 
From the meadows by the brooks, 
When in dusky forest nooks, 

Elfin huntsmen wind the horn, 

And the clover scented morn 
Ripens into cloudless noon— 

Then I love to lie alone 
In the grass on some coo! hill, 
While the meadow larks are shrill 
“Life is music."* Care and pain 
Fare but il] in summer's reign. 
When the hills are wrapped in sheets, 

When the snow whirls on the leas, 

And the icy fingered trees 
Sparkle in the moon's cold light, 
When the clonds in the long night 

Weave a pall for the dead year, 

And the keen wind hurls its spear 
Right at every one it meete— 

Then my heart is never sad, 
For I think of breezy spring 
And the joys that it will bring— 
Of the robins on the lawns 
Piping in the dewy dawns. 
—June Scribner. 
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POEM FOR DECORATION DAY. 


The following m was written by Mrs. C. A. 
Mason, by invitation of G. A. R. Poet 19, of Fitch- 


burg. 
7 POEM. 


Once more the changing seasons bring 
The lovely miracle of spring: 
The streams their cheery songs renew, 
The skies take on a deeper blue; 
A spicy scent the air pervades, 
From blossoming boughs and ferny glades; 
The sweet days lengthen unaware, 
The shortened nights grow warm and fair; 
The woods their robe of russet brown 
. Take off, and don a gayer gown; 
The fields, to be as fine as they, 
Set all their subtle looms at play, 
And weave, unceasing, though unseen, 
Their great, rich carpets, broad and green— 
Designing deftly, here and there, 
Flower- patterns, pale, but passing fair, 
Counting on June’s delicious skies 
To warm them into deeper dyes; 
Blithe robins, pour deiirious notes 
Of welcome from their crimson throats; 
The blue bird scarce can build his nest 
For the deep rapture at his breast, 
And pauses in his work, to sing 
This lovely miracle of epring. 
Oh, meet it is, dear friends, that we 
Should join this jocund company; 
And—though we cannot quite be gay— 
Put on our singing robes to-day; 
Sing of the spirit’s light and bloom, 
Sing how the Power that bursts the tomb 
Of nature, keepeth watch above 
The sepulchre of those we love. 
For they are risen! they are not here: 
These graves, with each returning year, 
Ye deck with flowers,—but where are they 
Whose souls once habited the clay 
That sleeps beneath? Thou knowest where, 
Dear Lord; thou hast them still in care; 
The sparrow shal) not fall without 
Our Father, and we will not doubt. 
Yet still, we love, as spring returns, ? 
To gather round these sacred urns; 
To come with brimfu! hands, and pour 
From nature's fast reviving store 
Of bud and bloom, our grateful gift,— 
White lilies, and the pink-white drift 
Of apple-blossoms, purple plumes 
Of lilacs, sweet syringa blooms: 
Gay crocus-flowers and daffodils, 
And columbines from breezy hills; 
Searching the wood for flowery signs, 
We rifle it of half its vines, 
Pluck sweet arbutus, nor forget, 
Withal, the blue-eyed violet, 
No flower too lowly, none too rare 
For tribute; love delights to spare— 
Counting its costliest service small 
To theirs who, dying, gave up all! 
Oh, if there be, above the rest, 
One spot by grateful footsteps pressed, 
Should rise triumphant over gloom 
And doubt, and hate, ‘tis where they lie 
Who dared for duty’s sake to die! 
Let nothing dark nor fearsome tread 
These haunts of our heroic dead, 
But light and joy and peace instead. 
Thrice hallowed spot! There let the spring 
Bestow its earliest blossoming; 
There let the singing robins come, 
And sparrows chirp, and insects hum; 
And squirrels from the nutty wood 
People the peaceful solitude 
And crickets sing among the grass, 
And troops of happy children pass; 
There friendships go to plant the spot 
With heart's-ease and forget-me-not; 
And new-made lovers, passion-mad, 
Frequent the place and make it glad 
With shy half-glances as they walk, 
Sweet nothings and bewildered talk; 
Ard mother lead her little child, 
In search of blossoms, nature-wild; 
And all sweet care of man and God 
Plant flowers above the hallowed sod. 
Yet one more word— Heaven speed the day 
When wars from earth shall pass away, 
When principles more dear than life 
Shall triumph—but through love, not strife, 
And men shall own another might 
Than bloodshed, in defence of right; 
A day more hallowed even than this— 
When Righteousness and Peace shall kies; 
And, in her quiet citadel, 
Mercy with Truth delight to dwell; 
When, in our Rama-homes, no sound 
Of lamentation shall be found, 
Henceforth, above our slaughtered ones,— 
Sad Rachels weeping for their sons,— 
But, in the stead thereof, shall rise, 
Re-echoing to the farthest skies, 
Hosannas over War's surcease, 
Praises for Love's divine increase, 
And peeans in the name of peace! 
— Exchange. 


HAPPY HEROINES. 


NOVELS OF JULIA KAVANAGH. 











BY MARY 8. WITHINGTON. 

A thrill of regret passed through me, at 
the false rumor of the death of Julia Kava- 
nagh. Her dream-children had lightened 
so many a somber hour of my own youth. 
I had seemed to peep, often, through a 
cranny in a garden wall and watch another 
lonely creature, one whom no poverty, no 





isolation could render sordid or dull. This 
wonder of maidenhood was apt to be envi- 
roned by some wide-windowed interior or 
cloister-like garden, as in pictures by 
Compte-Colix; odd, un-American, fascinat- 
ing. ‘‘A tranquil place was this, cool and 
sunless. The flagged pavement was green 
with damp; maiden’s hair grew in every 
cranny of the shady walls, and clustered 
thickly around the little fountain, to which 
servant girls, with silver arrows in their 
hair, and coral necklaces around their brown 
necks, came daily to wash broccoli. Alas! 
the long, deep trough, which they used, and 
in which stalks and leaves now floated, had 
been an ancient sarcophagus; the dust of 
an emperor had slept in it once; the defaced 
basso relievos on its stone panels were rec- 
ords of his victories, and the mutilated head 
with its laurel wreath by which the broken 


end was tilted, had once received the in-. 


cense due to gods in the capitol.” 

This is the court of Palazzo Nardi, Silvia’s 
home. Its ghostly associations do not de- 
press the Roman girl. ‘We like ghosts,” 
she says to her Northern friend; ‘‘yours go 
about rattling chains, and wearing shrouds, 
but ours are very kind, to little children es- 
pecially. When these poorsouls get out of 
purgatory on the night of All Saints, they 
sit at a table covered with dainties, which 
they cannot use, because they have sinned; 
but that they may not beall sorrowful, they 
are allowed to take away what they like 
from that table, and carry it to the little 
children whom theylove. And thus it hap- 
pens that our little Italian children, instead 
of fearing the dead, lovethem, and are glad 
to think that the kind dead come to the 
house.” It may be divined that Silvia’s ed- 
ucation has been neglected. Madame |’Epine 
uses all her tact to persuade the gay Roman 
girl to study. She opens her gentle assault 
on a fortunate line. Says Silvia: 

‘‘How fond you are of those books, Jose- 
phine!” 

‘They have been good friends to me, Sil- 
via mia.” 

‘‘Well, I like books too, but not always; 
not every hour of the day, I mean.” 

“T understand. I wonder how often a 
day you change your mind, Silvia mia?” 

“Oh! so often,” was the candid reply. 
“But you see there are so many Nardis in 
me.” 

‘‘Are there, truly?” 

“Yes, there is my great-grandmother, 
the abbess, who became a nun when her 
husband died; I am like her when I am 
good. Then there is my great uncle, Cava- 
liere Nardi; who wrote bad verses.” 

‘‘Was there no studious Nardi, Silvia?” 

‘Dom Salvatore Nardi was a priest and 
very learned, I believe.” 

“I wish you would like study then, my 
dear. I wish all girls would. Domestic 
ties and domestic bliss are not every wo- 
man’s lot. Some remain single; others are 
left widowed and childless, Thousands and 
hundreds of thousands find time a ceaseless 
burden, a bitter cause of discontent. They 
read until they are palled with books; for 
reading is not work, and the charm and 
power of study is labor. Oh if I could but 
give these my experience, I would say to 
them, ‘Are you religious? Then study, for 
to extend the powers of the mind God gave 
you, is one of the noblest forms of worship. 
Study, if it were only to remain breathless 
at the marvels of God’s world.’ ” 


Miss Kavanagh’s talkers have a quaint, 
placable way of addressing a hypothetic 
third person, sometimes, if their feelings 
are too strong to be poured out directly on 
the visible interlocutor. Miss Lovell has 
called Madame L’Epine ‘‘a muff,” to Silvia, 
who is thereat vexed and grieved. 

“That is the way,” she said; ‘‘you area 
saint, a great soul, a beautiful soul, you can 
suffer wrong, and do none, you are full of 
ckarity and grace; but you are not ‘bril- 
liant,’ you are not showy; and your hus- 
band leaves you and the world laughs at 
you!” 

Without harsh contrasts, Miss Kavanagh’s 
figures relieve each other very felicitously. 
Silvia, with a strain of Roman dignity in 
her ardent blood, shows prettily by the side 
of sad, studious, pious Josephine, who re- 
minds the heedless one of ‘‘an ermine; a 
stain would kill her.” Silvia is mystified 
by the talk of the fast, little English miss 
anent catching an eligible ‘‘beau.” 

“I never heard anything like it,” cried 
Silvia, whose face was all ina flame; ‘‘in 
my country, men go mad about girls, but 
here it is all the reverse!” 

Sometimes a rugged old woman is con- 

trasted with a visionary maiden whom she 
afflicts with the sagest advice. Mrs. Groom 
has lectured us all in her time, and we, in 
our turn have echoed her warnings to deaf 
ears. 
“If there is an exasperating thing, the 
most exasperating, in my opinion, is that it 
seems to be no manner of use to see through 
people. It is always the wrong person who 
sees through. Bless you! I might as well 
be blind for al! the harm he can do me, and 
that is the reason, I suppose, that I do see 
through him.” 


Mrs. Groom has her own opinions as to 
which sex is most defenceless against the 
other. 

“There ain’t a greater mistake than to 
suppose men don’t want to be protected. 





Why, poor dears, I do believe they want it 
a great deal more than women—being nat- 
urally more foolish, in that sort of thing at 
least. Yes, I think it a great mistake to 
let men run about as they do alone, without 
anyone to take care of them. A woman is 
always taught to be on her guard.” 

Nathalie glows like a rose in the sun be- 
side the pallid sister, whose bright name 
makes her lot seem more shadowy. Miss 
Kavanagh likes to enhance youth and 
brightness by a somber setting; exuberant 
life by solitude. ‘‘The chairs, the table, 
the black hearth, the low ceiling, sadly in 
need of white-wash, the dull grey paper on 
the walls gave it a desolate look; but you 
forgot that when you saw Dora. No room 
with a sunbeam, a Titian or a Giorgione in 
it, would seem cold and desolate to you, 
were it a garret, and no room in which this 
young girl appeared could fail to be bright- 
ened by her gay young being. She was not 
heautiful, she was not handsome, she was 
not even very pretty, but she was bright, 
wonderfully bright.” Dora’s aunt ‘never 
felt dull, perhaps because she never felt 
merry,” but Dora’s susceptible spirit pays 
for its buoyancy by occasional depression. 
Once she accuses herself of feeling so strong, 
so free from disease, so full of vitality. “I 
dare say I shall survive them both, they will 
die and I shall live on into adreary old age, 
forgotten by death as I have been forgotten 
by love.” 

While her brother lived, she was satis- 
fied with ‘‘the seclusion which her poverty 
commanded, with the society of her friends, 
with studies which to her were no pastimes 
but serious pursuits, and with such relaxa- 
tion as an old cracked spinnet and her flow- 
ers afforded. All this sufficed her, for she 
had Paul—Paul who was to be so great a 
man, the honor and stay of the family. 
When a young girl has such a thought as 
this it matters little to her what dress she 
wears, or what sort of house she lives in. 
She has an enchanted tower whence she 
views the nether world with indifference.” 

Little lonely Adéle de Courcelles has not 
even a brother Paul to console her for pov- 
erty. But, ‘‘to live, to be, to exist was suffi- 
cient to the last of the De Courcelles.” 
When reminded of the ancient splendors of 
her home she answers: “‘I like the Manor 
best as it is, half-ruined, without trees, a 
grey old dwelling. There is not a window 
but the sun gets in through it, and makes 
the stone rooms warm and pleasant. There 
is not a cranny but some wild weed or 
wilder flower grows init.” ‘Restraint she 
had never known, for she had never been 
loved enough to be checked.” A notion of 
love as un-American as the use of adead em- 
peror’s sarcophagus for a wash-basin! Form- 
er generations of loving restraint must have 
gendered and bequeathed the delicacy which 
saves this untaught De Courcelles from 
‘rude motion or rude speech.” We never- 
theless share the anxiety of poor Jeannette, 
who, with only a servant’s authority, has a 
duenna’s, a parent’s care lest her mistress 
compromise the dignity of a maiden and a 
De Courcelles. Sometimes Adéle distresses 
Jeannette by her reckless exposure of pov- 
erty; the peasant’s shame of poverty being 
as strong as the noble’sshame of a tie. This 
is illustrated once in a peddler scene, a pret- 
ty though wholly unlike in coloring to the 
peddler scene in sad Amy Robsart’s garden. 

‘‘Monsieur Pierre, I am not going to buy, 
but I should like to know the price of a few 
things. What may this scarf cost?” 

‘‘Ah! that blue scarf,” began Monsieur 
Pierre, smiling happily, ‘‘that lovely blue 
scarf?” 

‘IT would not give the five sous in the 
Wandering Jew’s purse for it,” cried Jean- 
nette, ‘‘trashy thing! I hope Mademoiselle 
does not dream of wasting her money upon 

**Money!” exclaimed Adéle laughing gai 
ly, ‘‘why you know I have no money.” 

‘*Mademoiselle will give you handsomer 
things any day,” cried Jeannette, endeavor- 
ing by the loudness of her voice to drown 
the imprudent confession. 

“Cousin never gives me anything,” im- 
patiently said Adéle, who detested lies of 
aby sort. 

No bitterness lurks in her sweet young 
blood against the foreigners who rule, by 
divine right of money, in the halls of the De 
Courcelles, allowing this last of the line a lit- 
tle corner in which to sleep. Nor can Jean- 
nette stir her up to resent it that, after neg- 
lecting her, they invite her to dinner at the 
last moment, because a guest is nervous at 
finding herself one of thirteen. ‘I have 
been forty years in the family. . . never has 
such an insult been offered to the family of 
Courcelles as it received on this day when 
Capitaine Joseph had the insolence to ask 
Mademoiselle Adéle to sit as fourteenth 
guest at Madame Osborne’s table.” 

“Ah, bah!” said Adéle gaily... ‘was 
there one there who can go back to Charles 
the Bold, or Philip the Good? Wherever 
I sit is the head of the table!” 

“Times are altered indeed,” says the old 
nurse, ‘‘since Louis the Wicked was master 
of Courcelles.” 

“I hope so,” composedly interrupted 
Adéle, “‘“Mr. Osborne the present master of 
Courcelles seems anything but wicked.” 

Then Jeannette edifies her with a grizzly 
legend of two proud ancestors. Adéle, 
finger in ear, begs her to stop. “I hate 





Philippa and Louis the Wicked.” 

“He was one of Mademoiselle’s ances- 
tors,” greatly said Jeannette. 

“I do not care about my ancestors, not a 
pin, and if I am to hear all the horrible 
things they ever did, I shall wish I never 
had any.”’ 

“If they had been quiet, well behaved 
vulgar people,” said Jeannette, speaking, 
though she little knew it, like a modern 
school of history, ‘‘who would ever have 
heard of them? But it was because they 
were a fierce, and cruel, and great family 
that mothers, to this day, frighten children 
with their names.” 

“Shame on them, then,” cried Adéle, her 
eyes sparkling with indignation, ‘‘to be re- 
membered as a curse and not as a blessing 
by the poor, and the weak.” 

This is quite transatlantic and medieval 
in coloring. Un-American too, is the no- 
tion that it would be very improper for 
Adéle to go to the play with Mr. Osborne, 
while, ‘‘the escort of a faithful female ser- 
vant is held sufficient for decorum, even in 
the proud but homely old French nobility.” 

I must quote Miss Kavanagh’s picture 
of that old but ever-charming subject,—an 
imaginative creature, reared in seclusion, 
seeing her first play, with senses unjaded 
by premature late hours, and excitement: 
‘‘The fiddle in the orchestra struck up with 
a squeak, the curtain rose, and revealed a 
gorgeous ball-room, filled with such lovely 
ladies, and such gallant gentlemen that 
Adéle leaned back breathless with surprise 
and delight. ‘There never was anything 
like it’ she whispered to Jeannette. Never 
indeed, save at sixteen, on the night of a 
first play. She saw not the painted boards, 
the tinsel draperies, the shabby dresses. 
Youth, the marvellous enchanter, waved his 
wand; the boards were shining marble floors; 
the miserable gauze skirt was rarest lace; 
the thread-bare velvet cloak was Genoa, 
double piled; the diamonds were from the 
mines of Golconda, And oh! more wonder- 
ful still, the quaint, wearied men were cav- 
aliers in all the bloom and ardor of manly 
youth, even as the poor, faded girls whom 
they courted, were coy amongst maidens 
and fair amongst women. .. It closed with 
three marriages—all for Jove—and a tableau; 
and Adéle had never seen anything like it, 
but Jeannette had.” And Jeannette makes 
invidious, matter-of-fact comments, after 
the fashions of age to youth, when she sees 
how the girlish imagination of her little lady 
is wrought upon: 

‘Jeannette, did you ever see such a beau- 
tiful creature as that Alcestis?” 

‘Beautiful? she was not beautiful, Made- 
moiselle; and at all events you are a great 
deal prettier.” 

“‘O, Jeannette, you are dreaming! She 
was beautiful—beautiful! And then, do 
you not see how she died for her husband?” 

‘‘Mademoiselle does not suppose I believe 
that.” 

“Why not?” 

Jeannette answered that it was not the 
way of the world now a-days, for ladies to 
wear white dresses and no sleeves, and to 
die for their husbands. 

Adéle sank back and looked thoughtful. 
‘‘Jeannettel” she said after a tolerably long 
pause, ‘‘do you think there really are wo- 
men who do not like their husbands?” 

‘‘Plenty—Mademoiselle—plenty.” 

“Who would not die for them, I mean?” 

“Die for them—not they!” 

Watchful Jeannette perceives that Mr. 
Osberne has left his own parish church, 
and taken to frequenting the little mountain 
temple where she and her lady worship. 
Adéle liked to hear him talk of religion. . . 
it pleased him to speak, her faith was so 
fervent, so naive ; it pleased her to listen, 
his views were so broad, so large, so happy. 
“O Jeannette,” she often said, ‘I feel good 
when he talks to me so, . .” 

‘“Mademoiselle,” began Jeannette, who 
knew well that love is never more danger- 
ous than when he puts on a pious cloak.” 

“I tell you he should have been a priest,” 
pursued Adéle, ‘‘he laughed at me this 
morning because I told him so, but he 
should. Oh, why is he not a bishop? a 
missionary? a martyr?” 

This rather comforted Jeannette. ‘‘A 
bishop!” she thought; ‘‘there never will be 
any making out that girl.” 

The old woman’s cynical prudence is in 
strong contrast to the girl’s free-hearted 
purity; the picture is kept in tone by the 
unworldly devotion of Jeannette to Adéle. 
Morally she is full three hundred years 
ahead of Miss Capulet’s nurse. She in- 
structs Adéle that she should on no account 
let a strange gentleman spend money for 
her. The utter unworldliness of her charge 
makes the instruction difficult: ‘‘Mademoi- 
selle must think that it is not right for 
even the best of gentlemen to spend money 
on a young lady who is nothing to him. If 
it were right he would not hide it so care- 
fully. Does Mademoiselle know how much 
Monsieur Osborne has spent to please and 
amuse her?” 

Adéle did not answer. 

“Three Napoleons for the ivory case, 
and what was in it; no less than five and 
six francs at a time for the carriage of books; 
fifty centimes for the play. I do not believe 
thatin all, Monsieur can have spent less than 
five or six gold Napoleons. Holy Virgin!” 


added Jeannette, reddening, ‘‘that any man’s 
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money should be spent on Mademoiselle 
——, on Mademoiselle who is bound to be 
doubly proud because she is so poor!” 

“You are right there, Jeannette; but oh 
why do you think so much of the money, 
so little of the kindness, when that is the 
thing you know?” 

Jeannette shook her head. 

*‘Do you think,” pursued Adéle, looking 
at the fire which shone back in her eyes. 
“do you think that because I am silent, I 
never think of my strange lot in this world? 
lam a noble, and of the noblest... . ; And 
what does it avail me? Oh Jeannette, God 
has chastised the fierce De Courcelles. Iron 
was a sword by their side, or a gauntlet in 
their hand. They were insolent to the 
strong, and pitiless to the weak; they sent 
their daughters into cloisters; and they 
wedded all their sons that their name might 
live forever; and what has happened? Iron 
is turned into money on their land by a for- 
eign speculator whom they would have 
scorned. . . . All the family hopes, all the 
family honors have gathered on one head, 
and that the head of a woman—of a little 
girl. Through her, they are now humbled 
into the weakness of woman and the care- 
lessness of childhood. She is poor amongst 
the poor, a little dependant, friendless and 
unloved. Why, there is not a peasant’s son 
in a!l Courcelles who would have her for his 
wife, for the girl whom he marries has at 
least an acre of land, a cow, and half-a-doz- 
en hens; and what has Adéle de Courcelles? 
Not a foot of earth, not a goat upon the 
mountain side, not a bird in acage. Do 
not cry, Jeannette; God is good to all, and 
he is just. Thesun lights every corner of 
the earth, but he does not shine on all the 
round world at once. We might as well 
ask, why isthe earth round, as wonder why 
God takes from some to give to others; but 
still, Jeannette, I do sometimes remember 
that I am alone, friendless, poor. I remem- 
ber it when the sun is shining, when I am 
singing in the garden; and if I did not sing 
twice as fast I really do think that I should 
cry. Oh, do not wonder Jeannette, that 
when you tell me of one who spends his 
money to please a little, friendless girl, who 
takes the trouble of inventing ways to in- 
struct and amuse her without humbling her 
pride;...oh, do not wonder, Jeannette, that I 
cry from the bottom of my heart.” 

Adéle has peculiarly the Una like quali- 
ties of Miss Kavanagh’s maidens. Instead 
of Una’s grandeur they have a gladness that 
is as wonderful, aye, supernatural. We for- 
get, often, how high joy is ranked among 
the gifts of the Holy Ghost. These are 
fearless, stainless, self-sufficing, yet utterly 
feminine creatures. We are fain to call 
“girlish” and ‘‘womanly” some traits not 
always found among girls and women—an 
uncovetous delight in charming things, for 
instance, or the power of loving, free from 
alloy of gratified vanity. The sisters of 
Adéle, in the other novels, have certain gra- 
cious family traits. They are injured by 
weak touches of portrayal; indeed, too 
many touches of any sort spoil the effective- 
ness of a picture; but their conception is 
somewhat exquisite. Their susceptibility 
and imagination do them the rare service of 
providing ecstacy in delights which, if not 
simple, are at least common; piety, friend- 
ship, home, books, conversation, rising and 
setting suns, green things growing; Daisy 
Burns, one of her most morbid characters, 
exclaims in delight, ‘‘O brief life of ours! 
how besutiful is thy dwelling-place!” 

The Angelus brings her rapture; ‘‘Ob, 
surely it was a lovely thought in the wor- 
shippers of Southern lands to link an act of 
prayer with the close of day, and the set- 
ting of the sun, At that moment meet, to 
part almost as soon as met, the splendor 
and beauty of the day and the soothing so- 
lemnity of eve. We can give thanks at once 
for the gladness that is going and for the 
rest of coming night. It isthe very time 
for intense and brief worship, for aspiration 
purer than prayer—Sursum Corda!” 

She is enthusiastic over the following 
every day privilege, ‘‘so little valued be- 
cause it is socommon, of dwelling in one 
home with those we love!...To sleep beneath 
the shelter of the same roof; to meet, morn, 
noon and even, at the same board; to con- 
verse familiarly by the same fireside; to 
share the same sorrows and pleasures is the 
ideal of those who love, whatever name 
their affection may take.” 

Is wealth absolutely essential to a refined 
and cheerful home? Then no wonder men 
slave, steal, murder for money. Can life be 
live, many-sided, intense, only in cities? 
Then honor to the herds of men and wom- 
en who struggle into cities to starve. The 
attraction of spirit is stronger than that of 
flesh. They might all get enough to eat in 
the country; but spirits must be quick and 
well cultured to make, in a dull place, 4 
home like this: ‘‘Cornelius and his sister 
lived in a retired way; their tastes were sim- 
ple, their means moderate, but their home, 
though quiet, was pleasant, like 4 shady 
bower where the waving trees let in ever 
new glimpses of the blue sky, with gliding 
sunbeams and many a wandering breez”. 
There was a genial light and vivacity about 
them, an endless variety never degeneratins 
into ill-temper; a pleasant union of shrew(- 
ness, simplicity and originality which lent 
a great charm to their daily intercourse. 
To be with them was to breathe an atmo- 
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sphere of cheerful, living peace, far removed 
from the fatal and enervating calmness that 
makes @ pain of repose.” There is some- 
thing roya! in the perfect freedom and per- 
fect elegance that prevails in these téte a tétes 
between parent and child; between sister 
and brother, and sister and sister; between 
friend and friend. Perhaps this comes of 
Julia Kavanagh's Irish birth and French 
training. Would then, that all of us could 
be born in Ireland and raised in France. 
Emerson says we make our loves and our 
quarrels, and our life-business generally, so 
ill and ugly that it is to well for us to read 
ncvels occasionally, and copy the instances 
of noble manners foundin them. (Emer- 
son probably did not contemplate the pecu- 
liar style of realistic novel that has sprung 
into vogue, of late; Mr. ——s, you know, 
and Mrs. ——s, and Miss ——s.) 


A house is fine without Eastlake or ce- 
ramics, when it can hear an eager family 
discussion proceeding with grace and cour- 
tesy like this: 

(Situation: The brother wishes to be an 
artist; the father died of the unsuccessful 
pursuit of art; the sister opposes the broth- 
er:) ‘I know I must seem hard,” she said, 
‘hut our father’s death of a broken heart is 
always before me. I know painting; once 
it has taken hold of a man’s mind, soul, and 
being, he must either win or perish. Love 
is notbing to it. I would rather see you in 
love with ten girls.” 

‘‘At atime?” interrupted Cornelius, look- 
ing shocked, “Am I a Turk?” 

“You foolish boy, is a Turk ever in love? 
I mean I would rather see you wasting in 
successive follies the best years of your 
youth, than see you a painter. There comes 
a time when of his own accord a map gives 
up passion, but when does the unlucky 
wight who has once begun to write poetry, 
or paint pictures, give them up?” 

‘“‘Never! unless he never loved them,”’ re- 
plied Cornelius, with a triumphant smile; 
“but it is a desecration to speak of it asa 
human passion. . . . Howis it you do not 
see there is and can be nothing like paint- 
ing pictures?” 

Kate groaned. ‘‘It beats all else hollow, 
poetry, music, ambition, war and love, 
which is held master of the world. Alexan- 
der, unhappy man, wept because he had ho 
more worlds to conquer. Did Apelles ever 
weep because he had no more pictures to 
paint?” His fond sister tells him ‘‘the 

O’Reillys have always been fine men.” He 
adds, ‘‘And the women lovely, gifted, ad- 
mired, ” 

‘‘And minded as muchas the whistling of 
the wind. Don’t look vexed, my poor boy. . 
You see it is asif you had been marrying a 
girl I hated. I can’t get over it even 
though I feel you have a right to please 
yourself. The best course will be not to 
talk about it; we should not agree, and 
where's the use of disagreeing? Paint your 
pictures, my darling, only—only if the pub- 
lic don’t like them, don’t break your heart.” 


A cathedral with art blossoming in every 
arch and learning speaking at every altar, 
is no grander than that bleak mountain hut, 
where one peasant woman is dying, and 
another, more ignorant still, is ministering 
to her. 

‘*Madeleine,. .. tell me something that may 
comfort me, for my heart sinks within me.” 

‘*‘What can I tell you?” gently asked 
Madeleine. 

‘Tell me that God is good, though this 
world is so hard to the poor, and that he 
loves them though he lets them suffer.” 

“‘And do you thus doubt the goodness of 
God?” sorrowfully asked Madeleine, ‘‘do 
you think that he forsakes the poor? Did 
He not send his Son on earth to suffer with 
them? and did He not say, ‘Blessed are they 
that mourn, for they shall be comforted?’ ” 

“Say that again,” eagerly exclaimed 
Jeanne, ‘‘it does my soul good to hear you 
say that again.” Madeleine didso. ‘And 
yet,” continued the widow, ‘‘why does He 
let them suffer and weep?” 

** Alas! I know not,” softly answered 
Madeleine. ‘I wish I knew that I might 
tell you; but, O Jeanne, whatever you say 
of the world and of the rich, do not, oh, do 
not doubt the goodness of God!” 

“I believe you,” said the widow earnestly, 
and raising herself on her elbow to look at 
Madeleine, ‘“‘you-would not say so if you 
did not believe it was true; I believe you.” 

Through the chill of the hut, creeps the 
direr chill of death. 

“T know not how it is,” said the widow, 
in a faint, low tone, ‘‘a while ago, I thought 
it a relief to die, but now I am afraid. 
Where do we go when we die?” 

“To heaven,” devoutly said Madeleine, to 
whose mind the idea of any other place had 
never, perhaps, seriously offered itself. 

“Oh, heaven must be a long way from 
earth,” exclaimed Jeanne in a wearied tone, 
like one whose head sinks back at the pros- 
pect of a long and tedious journey. ... ‘‘I 
wish the curé were here to speak to me, for 
oh! my soul, itis faint and sick at the thought 
of death!” 

Madeleine, not being enlightened with the 
gospel according to Strauss, says meekly :— 

‘I cannot talk to you like the curé, but 1 
have my prayer-book here; will it comfort 
you if I read something out cf it?” 

“Yes, yes, do,” almost eagerly exclaimed 
the dying woman, ‘‘read me the litanies for 





the dying; it will do my soul good in this 
last struggle.” 

When the litanies were ended, Madeleine 
gazed on the face of the sick woman; she 
saw that her glance was fixed, and that her 
spirit was nearly departing. She then rose, 
and in a low, tremulous tone, read the fol- 
lowing beautiful adjuration: ‘‘Go forth, 
thou Christian soul, out of this world, in 
the name of God the Father Almighty who 
created thee; in the name of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of the living God, who suffered for 
thee; in the name of the Holy Ghost who 
sanctifieth thee; in the name of the angels, 
archangels, thrones, and dominations, cher- 
ubim and seraphim; in the name of the pa- 
triarchs and prophets; of the holy apostles 
and evangelists; of the holy martyrs, con- 
fessors, monks and hermits, of the holy 
virgins, and of all the saints of God; may 
thy place be in peace, and thy abode in holy 
Zion, through Christ our Lord.” 

For a few seconds Madeleine gazed with 
involuntary awe on the face of the dead, 
then she fell on her knees and prayed fer- 
vently for the soul that had left its earthly 
home. 

Poor benighted Madeleine! I ought to 
apologize for introducing her to a scientifi- 
cally illumined world. She is nota fancy 
sketch. She was only a poor peasant maiden 
of Auvergne, but she gave her life to found- 
ing a hospital in her native village. The 
vision which, day and night, takes the place 
of youth’s private dreams of household and 
home joy, to Madeleine is, ‘‘A large, hand- 
some house on the brow of the hill, with a 
garden round it, and the poor dwelling 
within its walls, which have never seen 
hunger or misery.” That last phrase is 
very expressive to those who know the de- 
pressing effect of sordid associations upon 
disease — mental or physical. Madeleine 
cannot thrust aside other people’s misery. 
When the widow says: (in language, natural- 
ized, at last in this New World!) ‘‘] washed, 
I ironed, I did everything that could give 
us bread, and yet we never had enough. .. . 
How often have Isat alone in my garret, 
faint with fasting, thinking. . . until asked 
myself why I and my child had not a share 
in those good things God meant for all his 
creatures?... I asked Him whether it was 
the will of God that I should starve, or in 
the order of his Providence that I should 
commit some crime in order to live,” —poor 
Madeleine, simple, tender, and pious, is ag- 
onized, and cries, ‘‘What is to be done?” 

‘I know not,” abruptly answered the 
widow. I am a poor, ignorant woman; 
how should I? But there are wise men in 
the land, paid to find out everything—let 
them find out that.” 

‘To ascribe suffering to the will of God, 
seems to Madeleine blasphemy. God is all 
goodness; the fault must be with men.” 
Her faith is equal to believing God will in- 
spire the wise men of whom Jeanne spoke 
with a plan for relieving the suffering poor. 
Meantime, she gives her heart and life to 
the poor individuals that came in her way. 

I have lingered too long with one or two 
heroines, alas! The God of bounds, Termi- 
nus, it is he whom artists ought to wor- 
ship. Undoubtedly Miss Kavanagh’s books 
would be finer were they shorter. Cer- 
tain situations recur to monotony; certain 
emotions cloy by their abundance. It is 
a pity that her high-bred little ladies have 
been elbowed out of sight by the obstreper- 
ous girls of more modern “‘realistic” novels. 
It is a pity, for with all their superabundant 
sentiment, they are good company. They 
never heard of a Woman’s Rights Conven- 
tion, or of the ‘“‘Higher Education,” yet 
they are intelligent, spirited, vivacious, as 
well as naive, tender, and gracious. I hate 
to leave Silvia, and Madame L’Epine, and 
gay Nathalie, and pale, patient Rose, and 
the noble dressmaker, Fanny, and poor, 
modest Virginie in the ‘Seven Years” se- 
ries. I love strong Grace Lee, enduring 
poverty half a lifetime, then receiving a 
great legacy, and compensating herself by 
spending half of it in one year; in no vul- 
gar expenditure; she travels —gloats her 
hungry soul on beauty—helps invalids, phi- 
lanthropists, struggling ‘‘causes,” and young 


republics. : 
love bright Beatrice, and Dora helping 


her brother to catalogue the Henri Deux 
and the genuine Palissy lizards and snakes, 
quite as if it were since the ‘‘Centennial,” 
instead of a dozen yearsago. The heroes 
are accomplished gentlemen, capable of tak- 
ing in a great deal of pleasure through their 
higher senses. They are all dreadfully stu- 
pid at misunderstanding the ladies. They 
are all beguiled for a time by low and artful 
women. They all finally revolt from the 
women who “‘like lofty ceilings, and large 
rooms, and old furnitnre because they rep- 
resent affluence.” 

“Then you confess it,” cries Dr. Rich- 
ards’ first fiancée, ‘‘you prefer her to me?” 

“I prefer justice and honor to you, as I 
would prefer them to my own life.” 

Dr. Richards preaches a sharp little ser- 
mon upon ennui: “Depend upon it, Miss 
Courtney, the great drama of ’90 was hast- 
ened by the feeling which the French call 
ennui. There must have been dreadful 
weariness in that pompous old Versailles, 
with its routine and its endless round of 
solemn giities. Anything for a change! 
So, welcome, Voltaire; welcome, Rousseau; 
welcome, that insolent barber, Figaro, who 





sapped so gaily the foundations of the old 
régime. Welcome, above all, the Hneyelo- 
pédie, There isacharm in impiety when 
all else fails. The end, to be sure was 
tragic, and seas of blood had to flow; but 
then for four years, at least, France is saved 
from ennui! An inestimable blessing for so 
lively a nation.” 

Countless errors and crimes grow out of 
that undoctored malady in youth; s0 it is 
always interesting to watch the struggle 
against it. Bell, book and candle, prayer 
and holy water are all required sometimes 
to exorcise this bluest of devils. 

Turning to face anxious reality again, I 
look longingly back to these glad creatures. 
Their all-conquering light-heartedness is a 
unique charm in a sad, work-a day world. 
Apparently it can flourish on nothing sol- 
ider than health and religion. “Are you so 
very happy, then?’ somebody asks Adéle. 
‘Perhaps I am; I do not know: I have 
never thought about it; but why should I 
be sad? Ishall be seventeen in May. I 
have never had the toothache or any ache 
whatsoever. When I lay down my head at 
night, my eyes shut at once and never open 
till the next morning, and scarcely are they 
open when I fee] something within that 
seems to say, ‘Sing! and be glad.” I can 
run like a deer, I can climb like a kid, I 
can leap like a fish, too. Jeannette and 
Jean are fond of me, and no one dislikes 
me, and the world is pleasant, and God is 
good. Why, then, should I be sad?” No 
wonder, Mr. Osborne says, ‘‘Ah! what a 
pity; what a mortal pity it would be to fall 
in love with that girl, and marry her!” 

‘‘Days far removed from happy pieties,” 
these may be to Keats, Wordsworth, and 
Schiller. They are not so to these children 
of the Roman Church. When their hearts 
overflow with either joy or sorrow, they 
step into church as naturally as a child 
turns to its mother’s arms. Although Miss 
Kavanagh evinces such feeling for all that 
is picturesque and tender in the Roman 
worship, she announces one of Swedenborg’s 
favorite doctrines: 

‘‘He who made us made us so that in 
Him alone, we shall find peace. We may 
make idols of honor, duty, love, art,.. . but 
even this is not to fall utterly. The sense 
of honor and duty are His gifts; He gave 
us hearts to love with, souls to know the 
beautiful, minds to conceive, feelings to 
bestow. So long, therefore, as its action is 
outward, our grossest idolatry will be per- 
vaded with the sanctity of adoration. . . 
But self-worship is the sin of Satan; we were 
never meant to be our own center, our own 
hope, our own aim and divinity; there 
never has been a drearier prison than that 
which a human heart can be to itself. The 
outer circles of hell are broad and free com- 
pared to this narrowest of all dungeons, 
self locked in self.” 

No two systems can be farther apart than 
that of Rome and that of Swedenborg; but 
the essentials of religion are alike in all true 
hearts. 

Miss Kavanagh was educated in France; 
she studied the French demoiselle at school 
and at home. I must believe that young 
lady resembles these spirituelle, virginal 
creatures as much as she does the Bacchan- 
tes that riot through ‘“‘powerful’’ novels of 
the Second Empire. The eye finds what it 
seeks, 

Power is required not only for weaving 
intricate plots and delineating morbid mon- 
sters; it is required to transfuse the gray 
vapors of ordinary life with rose and opal 
lights; to discover the ‘‘missing link” be- 
tween poetry and house-cleaning—cooking. 
I think there is no question which exertion 
of power lays humanity deepest in debt. 
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LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


BOOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 





LADIES’ LUNCH, 
30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Ali the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


Woodbury’s Cafe 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


196 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS, 
Open Sundays from 8 a.m.,to 8 P.M. 


Sunday—Dinner from 5 to 644 P.M. 22tf 








SUMMER READING. 


Over the Ocean ; or, Sights and Scenes in Foreign 
Lands. By Curtis GuILp, editor of Boston Com- 
mercial Bulletin. Crown, 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

Abroad Again; cr, Fresh Forays in Foreign 
Fields. Uniform with ‘‘Over the Ocean.” By the 
same Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

An American Consul Abroad. By Samvet 
SAMPLETON. $1.50. 

Agamenticus. By E. P. Tenner, author of ‘‘Cor- 
onation.”’ $1.25. 

Bluffton. By Rev. Muxor J. Savace, Pastor of 
the Church of the Unity, Boston. $1.50. 

England froma Back Window. By James M. 
Barer. $!.50. 

The Fall of Damascus. An Historical Novel. 
By Cuas. WeLLs Russe.i. $1.50. 

His Inheritance. By ADELINE TRAFTON. $1.50. 

Ike Partington and His Friends. By B. P. 
SHILLABER (Mrs. Partington). $1.25. 

A Paper City. A Novel. By D. R. Locke (Petro- 
leum V. Nasby). $1.50. 

Rothmell. Bythe author,of ‘‘That Husband of 
Mine.” $1.50, 

Seola. An Anonymoug Romance. $1.50. 

There She Blows! or The Log of the Arethusa. 
By Capt. W. H. Macy. $1.50. 
Voyage of the Paper Canoe, 

H. Bisnop. $2.50. 

A Woman’s Word,and How She Kept It. By 
Virnernta F, Townsenp. $1.50. 

A Year Worth Living. By W. M. Baker, author 
of ‘The New Timothy.’ $1.50. 

Out-door Papers. By Col. T. W. Hicerson. 
$1 50. 


By NaTHANIEL 


SOPHY MAY'S BOOKS. 


The Doctor’s Daughter, $1.50. 
Our Helen. $1.50. 
Quinnebasset Girls, $1.50. 
The Asbury Twins. $1.50. 





POPULAR FIFTY CENT BDOKS. 


Nobody’s Husband, 

Mr. Peter Crewitt. 

That Husband of Mine. 

That Wife of Mine. 

They Aull Do It. By the Danbury News Man. 
Something Better. 

Just His Luck. 

His own Master. 

Bound in Honor; or a Harvest of Wild Oats. 
Good Old Times. 

Life in Danbury. 


Any of these bound in cloth for $1.00. 


Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. Catalogue 
mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Locusts and Wild Honey. 


By Joun Burrovenus. 16mo. $1.50. May 1. 

Contents: The Pastoral Bees; Shar, Eyes; 
Strawberries; Is $ oing je Rain? Speckled Trout; 
Birds and Birds; ed of Boughs; Birds’ Nesting: 
The Halcyon in Fd. 4 

A new book by this author is like a burst of sun- 
shine on acloudy day. Mr. Burroughs knows more 
on oe than any man since Thoreau.—JN, 

”, Her 


Mr. Burroughs’ Previous Books. 
Wake Robin. 


a ites, revised, enlarged, and illustrated. 
mo. $1.50 

ConTeNTs: The Return of the Birds; In the Hem- 
locks; Adirondac; Birds’ Nests; Spring at the Capi- 
tal; Birch Browsings; The Bluebird; The Invitation, 


Winter Sunshine. 


New edition, revised and ergs, with frontispiece 
illustration. 1fmo. $1.50. 

Contents: Winter Sunshine; Exhilarations of 
the Road; The Snow-Walkers; The Fox; A March 
ys no ia Autumn Tides; The Apple; An October 

road. 


Birds and Poets, with Oth- 
er Papers, 


16mo. $1.50. 

Contents: Birds and Poets; April; Touches of 
Nature; A Bird Medley; Spring Poems; Our Rural 
Divinity; Emerson; The Flight of the Eagle (Walt 
Whitman); Before Genius; Before Beauty. 

Mr. Burroughs, as a careful observer of nature, and 
one of the most fascinating descriptive writers, is an 
author whose reputation will constantly increase; for 
what he does is not caly an addition to our informa- 
tion, but to the good literature that we put on the 
shelf with Thoreau and White of Selborne.—Hartford 
Courant. 

The minuteness of his observation, the keenness of 
his perception. give him a real originality , and his 
sketches havea delightful oddity, vivacity, and fresh- 
ness— The Nation (New York.) 


Artists of the Nineteenth 


Century and Their Works, 


A Handbook containing 2050 Vony en Sketches. 
With fall Indexes. By Clara Erskine CLEMENT 
and Laurence Hutton. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. $5.00 
This work is a perfect encyclopedia of information 

concerning the lives, styles, schools and works of 

the artists who have lived and wrought within the 
present century. It embraces in convenient compass 
such personal, characteristic and artistic facte as 

make the work indispensable for reference, and a 

o convenience for artists and art lovers and stu- 


A Satchel Guide for the Va- 
cation Tourist in Europe. 


Edi'ion of 1879, revised to date. 


With Maps Ape 
dix and Memorandum Pages. ble, 


16mo. roan, flex 


00. 
Bey yend question the best compact Guide-Book, 
covering the whole ground of ordinary vacation trav- 
el in Europe. 


The Lady of the Aroostook. 


By W. D. Howe tts. $2.00. 

Of all the charming stories that Howells has written, 
thisis certainly the most charming.— The Churchman 
(New York). 

The work abounds in the most exquisite touches. 
It is full of grace, wit, delicacy, refinement, and felic- 
ities of expressien. —Boston Gazette. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD &_CO., Boston. 


Sent, post-paid on 


PRANG’S 


ART 


Publications. 


Prang’s Bouquets, in great variety. 

Gilt-edge Panel Pictures on heavy mounts, 
for the easel and mantel. These Panels are a nov- 
elty, and very attractive. 

Birth-day Cards, comprising a great many new 
designs. 

Illuminated Business Cards, with blank 
space for writing or printing. 

Seripture Texts for Sunday schools, Marriage, 
and Sunday school Certificates, 

Natural History Juveniles. Six charming 
juveniles on Birds and Animals, by Mrs. A. M. 
Diaz, author of ‘The William Henry Letters,” ang 
otherwise favorably known asa delightful writer 
for young people in St. Nicholas and other juvenile 
magazines. Each book is illustrated with 13 color- 
ed pictures of the objects of which the book treats. 
The following are their respective titles: 


SWIMMING BIRDS, BIRDS OF PREY, 
SCRATCHING BIRDS, CAT FAMILY, 
WADING BIRDS, COW FAMILY. 


Price of each 50 cents. 


Artin the House, Historical, critical and es- 
thetical studies on the decoration and furnishing of 
the dwelling, by Jacob von Falke, Vice Director of 
the Austrian Museum of Art and Industry in Vien- 
na. American edition by Charles C, Perkins. Il- 
lustrated with sixty full page plates, most of which 
arein color, and 266 illustrations iu the text; 386 
pages; large 8vo. price $15. 


Catalogues sent on application. 


L. PRANG & CO, Publishers, 
Boston, 


CORNS, BUNIONS, 


AND BAD NAILS, 
Cured by 
MR. & MRS. H. C. EDWARDS. 


Single treatment for Corns, 25 cents. 
130 Tremont Street Boston, 6m 


There Are Few Persons 


ue do not realize the necessity of some remedy for 
a 


General All-Goneness 


so common at this season of the year. It used to be 
called 








laziness. 


It is now recognized as a “Hated Disease,’ for 
which the 


ExXolmman 
LIivER PAD 


Sante Unrivalled, after many years of the severest 


BETTER BE SAFE THAN SORRY. 


2 on a PAD in time, and be sure you get the gen- 
uine. 

Buy none but the HOLMAN PAD, bearing his pict- 
ure and signature, also the signature of the Holman 
Liver Pad Company, and i will avoid imposition, 
disappointment and possible injury. All others are 
worthless frauds, gotten up to be sold on the reputa- 
tion of the genuine. 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD COMPANY, 


124 Tremont Srteet, 
Opposite Park Street Church. 20tf 


66 i’? a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
fitfree, H. Hatiett & Co., Portland, Maine. 


DON’T BUY A YARD 
Of Straw Matting 


Until you have seen the WHITE and CHECK at Car- 
pet and Window Shade Store 
173 Washington Street 
for 











12 1-2 cents. Fancy, 25 cents, 
J. E. BOND. ~~ 200 


ROYAL Pownrn 
Absolutely Pure, 

“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powders combined—because of its unquestioned Puri- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse- 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men everywhere. No family having once used the 
Roya! Baking Powder will ever be without it. 

Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 

t@™ The finest preparation in the world. Consum- 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it go 
one-third further than adulterated or short-weight 








kinds. It will keep any length of time in any climate. 
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All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to ite editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business de nt of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box , Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered wil! be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
he first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 


purpose. 

Subscribers are qunety requested to note the ex- 

poneee of their re ons and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 











A PEEP AT WELLESLEY. 


It was only a peep, but it was too good to 
keep all to oneself. We left Boston at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, having been invit- 
ed to see an exhibition of the microscopic 
work done at Wellesley. It was a gray half- 
rainy day, which makes any place dismal 
that can be made so. But Wellesley inside, 
is full of the fresh life of youth, which 
nothing can make dismal. So, no matter 
how the clouds lowered outside, the visitors 
found within the cheeriest sunshine, and 
the pleasantest atmosphere. 

Among many other invited guests there 
were three ‘‘strong-minded” women, Mary 
A. Livermore, Antoinette Brown Blackwell, 
aod Lucy Stone, all advocates of cotduca- 
tion and Suffrage, for women guests of 
Wellesley which believes in neither. What 
was to bedone about it? Why, nothing, of 
course. But this is what was done. The 
professors and pupils in the kindest and 
most graceful manner showed the beautiful 
library, the pictures, the halls, the recita- 
tion rooms, in all which appeared not only 
thoughtful care but artistic taste, that 
would please the most fastidious. Then 
the supper. Well-filled and handsomely 
spread tables filling the long dining-room, 
were soon surrounded by teachers, pupils 
and guests. There were no servants, but 
when any supply was needed, apparently the 
pupil who first saw what was wanted quiet- 
ly went and brought it. At Wellesley ‘‘the 
cooks are men. The professors are women.” 

After supper, it is the custom of the stu- 
dents to row about the lovely lake which 
lies just below. There were twelve or more 
boats, each with its captain and crew. 
Each ‘‘crew” has its own colors, and it was 
a pretty sight, when these bevies of bright 
girls;wound their way, some in purple and 
gold, some in green and white, some in red 
and black, others in green and gold down 
to the boats. The guests were invited to 
the rowing. Two of our party went, but 
for me, rheumatism and going down steep 
embankments are not to be put together 
deliberately, so I staid behind, and had the 
rare treat of seeing the rooms, and appara- 

tus of the different scientific departments, 
some of which I was told are more abund- 
ant and complete than in any other institu- 
tion in the country. Mr. Durant holds the 
whole of this large institution in the hollow 
of his hand, and has personal acquaintance 
with the details of all its departments, and 
he is justly proud of it. 

The guests who went to row had to pay 
for their pleasure by speeches which were 
asked for on the opposite side of the lake, 
where the arch young rowers knew there 
would be no escape for them, and who ask- 
ed so persuasively that no one wished to 
escape. At last the boats were moored and 
the party came up rosy and glowing. Then 
came chapel, with reading the Scripture, 
singing and prayer. After this was the ex- 
hibition of microscopic work in the top of 
the building, where more than fifty micro- 
scopes had each its exhibit all ready. There 
was a great variety in the selections, ani- 
mal, mineral, vegetable,fand the young en- 
thusiasts evidently took great delight in 
their work, which was certainly much to 
their credit. Conversation went on all 
around betweer professors, guests, pupils, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Durant, who were every- 
where mingling so that the occasion seemed 
more like a party than an exhibition. 

At ten o’clock all had to be on board the 
train, and this pleasant evening came to an 


end. 

After it all, I still believe most firmly in 
cotducation as the true way. But I am 
grateful to Mr. Durant that he has establish- 
ed this institution for those whose parents 
are not yet ready for the school, which like 
the family, does not separate the sexes. 

Wellesley has a course of study for 
those who have been teachers, and there 
is to be a separate building for this class. 
When I get back the pamphlet which I 
mislaid while there, which contains facts 
and figures of the possessions and prospect 
of Wellesley, we will have a second peep 
at this remarkable college. L. &. 





MEMORIAL OF MR. GARRISON. 


A movement, starting in State Street, has 
been made for the purpose of having a suit- 
able memorial erected to William Lloyd 
Garrison. Contributions were invited, One 
gentleman on the spot gave a check for one 
thousand dollars. It will require from 
twelve to fifteen thousand dollars. 


It is eminently proper that an enduring 
monument should be made to the man who 
so moulded and moved the age in which 
he lived. The howling mob which dragged 
Mr. Garrison through Wilson's Lane less 
than fifty years ago, will survive in history 
only as a mob. The memory of the man 
whose life they sought will be kept revered 
and hallowed so long as the love of liberty 
and of justice endures. 

Mr. Henry P. Kidder is treasurer for the 
memorial, and will receive any contribu- 
tions that may be forwarded to him. There 
must be many people who shared the Anti- 
slavery strife in some form, who will be 
glad to add their mite to this special tribute 
to Mr. Garrison. L. 8 


FALSE IDEALS. 


The untimely death of young Louis Na- 
poleon, ignobly slain in an African jungle 
by semi-barbarous Zulus during their gal- 
lant struggle for independence against 
British invasion, is a striking warning. It 
marks the ruinous consequences of a false 
ideal. 

Three generations ago the first Napoleon, 
& man of transcendent genius, was tempted 
to betray republican institutions in France, 
by the dream of founding an imperial dy- 
nasty—apparently he attained his ideal. 
For a few years he became king of kings 
and lord of lords. But that ideal was 
in conflict with the rights of men and the 
progress of civilization, He outlived child 
and throne, and army, and died, an exile, 
of a disease contracted in this mad pursuit 
of empire. 

A generation later Louis Napoleon, the 
nephew of his uncle, took advantage of this 
ancestral prestige again to betray the French 
Republic. He, too, succeeded for a time. 
But, like his uncle, he outlived his power 
and died in exile. 

Each of these men added private perfidy 
to public treason, in the pursuit of his 
false ideal. Each of them renounced the 
wife of his youth, and married a princess, 
in the hope of having a son, through whom 
to found a dynasty. 

Young Louis Napoleon, the grand nephew 
of the first Napoleon, was early taught the 
fatal lesson, and in his turn adopted the 
same false ideal. To realize it, he became 
a soldier, because war opens the way to em- 
pire. He enlisted in the British army to 
prepare himself for the future conquest of 
his native land. And now he sleeps with 
his father and his great uncle, and the dream 
of a dynasty has faded away forever. 

How different might have been the fate 
of this young man, if he had been taught 
that productive industry and not destruction 
is the true road to power. 

If, instead of engaging in sanguinary 
conflict with savages, he had identified him- 
self with some great material enterprise, 
such as the ship canal across the Isthmus of 
Panama for example, what a grand and be- 
neficent career he might have attained! But 
the road marked out for him by his coun- 
sellors pointed in the wrong direction. 

Whole classes of men sometimes seem to 

perish through persistence in a false ideal. 
The French nobility in the eighteenth cent- 
ury, the white population of Haiti, the Po- 
lish aristocracy, the Southern slaveholders, 
are cases in point. Nations have been 
known to make the same mistake; Greece 
and Rome in ancient times; Spain and Tur- 
key in our own. 
Do not many women often err by select- 
ing a false ideal? A life of passive inactivi- 
ty, or of superficial enjoyment, or of cling- 
ing dependence upon others, has led many 
a woman to material and moral shipwreck, 
as disastrous, if not as conspicuous, as that 
of the Bonapartes. H. B. B. 


“NOT OPPOSED TO WOMAN SUFFRAGE.” 


Rev. Washington Gladden, in Sunday Af- 
ternoon, takes a neutral attitude on the Wo- 
man Suffrage question, if we may judge by 
a warning to women contained in an article 
on Mr. Garrison in the July number. He 
says: ‘“‘Another lesson of the life of Mr. 
Garrison is that great things can be done 
without the use of the ballot. Mr. Garrison 
refused to vote; not until slavery was abol- 
ished would he exercise the rights of a cit- 
izen. He was wrong inthis; but his exam- 
ple shows that one does not need to be a 
voter in order to wield a mighty influence 
in the affairs of the nation. The women 
who demand the Suffrage (and whose de- 
mand we do not oppose) may see in the ca- 
reer of Mr. Garrison that they are not now 
destitute of political power.” 

Now the inference of the above paragraph 
seems to be, first that Mr. Garrison was 
wrong in not voting under a constitution 
which he regarded as ‘‘a covenant with sin 
and an agreement with hell’’ whereas in 
point of fact, he could not consistently have 
done so; and secondly that Woman’s de- 
mand for the ballot is based on her sup- 
position that voting is the only public 
right worth having. But we never met 
with a woman (or man) who thought 
or said this. Intelligent women value 
the Suffrage just as men value it, for 
its uses. First, as at once the cause and 
consequence of an equality otherwise unat- 
tainable. Second, asa means of expressing 
their opinions and preferences. Third, asa 








means of securing a reform in legislation 





whereby their interests will be promoted. 


Fourth, as the removal of astigma. Fifth, 
asa stimulus to exertion. This aspiration 
for the embodiment of justice in human re- 
lations, this passion for equality of rights 
and opportunities seems to us too sacred to 
be distrusted or deprecated. When Mr. 
Gladden only says of the women’s claim for 
Suffrage—‘‘whose demand we do not op- 
pose”—he throws bis moral weight in the 
scale against them. It is as if a preacher 
and writer of 1776 had said of Adams and 
Washington and Patrick Henry—‘‘Their 
demand for independence we do not oppose, 
but independence after all is not everything.” 
It is as if a preacher and writer of 1836 had 
said of Garrison and Thompson—‘‘Their 
demand for unconditional emancipation we 
do not oppose, but emancipation after all is 
not everything.” 

We do not believe that Mr. Gladden real- 
ly means to take this attitude toward the 
Woman Suffrage movement. But practi- 
cally he does so in the present case. Will 
he not emulate the noble fidelity of Mr. Gar- 
rison, who in public and in private, demand- 
ed Suffrage for women as aright and a duty 
not to be postponed or ignored? 

H. B. B. 





Is IT BECAUSE THEY HAVE NOT VOTES? 


Several women in England having been 
displaced from situations that paid, the 
Women’s Suffrage Journal thus notices the 
fact with the following comment :— 


Several correspondents of the Duily News 
have recently called attention to the fact 
that the government are gradually weeding 
out from telegraph service the women so 
long and efficiently employed in the work. 
It is also stated that the telegraph school 
has been closed to women. o more wo- 
men are being taken on to supply the places 
of those who leave, and the extra labor 
thus cast on those who remain is felt asa 

reat —— combined, as it is, with long 

ours of work and small pay. 

“‘A Recent Conservative,” writing on May 
13th to the Daily News, states that previous 
to the telegraph being in government hands 
one of the greatest telegraph engineers took 
him over the central office in the city, and 
assured him that the employment of women 
instead of men had been of the greatest 
comfort and advantage to the heads of the 
department. He suggests that the reason 
for the dismissal of the women by the gov- 
ernment may be that the poor women who 
have not the franchise are turned adrift to 
make room for men who have votes. 

Be this as it may, there can be no doubt 
that the possession of the franchise by the 
women who are employed in government of- 
fices and factories would be an efficient pro- 
tection against undue depreciation of their 
labor, and against causeless dismissal from 
employment for which they were fitted for 
the sake of conciliating those who have 
votes to give. 


& 








WOMEN VOTERS IN HYDE PARK. 


Miss Frances E. Willard spoke to a large 
audience in the Congregational Church in 
Hyde Park on Tuesday evening last, on the 
new duty of women in this State to vote for 
members of school committee. In her own 
peerless and eloquent manner she rendered 
essential service to the great principle of jus- 
tice just now beginning to be inaugurated for 
women. She showed how the vote for school 
suffrage prepared the way for succeeding 
steps, and urged that the right now secured 
should be regarded as a boon to be used 
with joy. 

Hyde Park is the home of Angelina 
Grimké Weld, who was the first woman to 
open her lips for the slave, and who in con- 
nection with her sister Sarah Grimké and 
Abby Kelly Foster, broke down the wall 
which shut women away from public speak- 
ing and from expression on any and all 
questions of popular interest. It was in 
Hyde Park, too, that these two sisters, Sa- 
rah Grimké and Angelina Grimké Weld, 
and other ladies aided by Theodore Weld, 
went to the polls a few years ago, and of- 
fered ballots that they knew would not be 
counted, as a reminder of the rights of wo- 
men and as a protest of the denial of that 
right. Now this town ought to have a full 
ballot from the women that the law requires 
shall be counted. L. 8. 


WOMEN VOTERS IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


The Woman Suffrage Club at the High- 
lands bas held meetings once in two weeks 
at No. 106 Roxbury street for the purpose 
of arousing and organizing plans in Rox- 
bury by which the vote of women there for 
school committee shall be secured. At the 
last meeting a committee was appointed to 
district the Highlands and make a thorough 
canvass of it. One woman volunteered to 
visit 800 families. They had previously 
appointed one of their number to be at the 
rooms of the Educational Union, No. 4 
Park street, every Wednesday afternoon 
(for a few weeks) to accompany any wo- 
man who may desire it to the assessors, or 
to the registrar, as the case may be. 

Lucy Stone and H. B. Blackwell by invi- 
tation were present at the last Tuesday 
meeting. They reported the thorough or- 
ganization of Ward 24 (Dorchester) and sug- 
gested plans for work. 

The ladies of this club feel the import- 
ance of the opportunity now offered to the 
women of this State. Several of them are 
business women, accustomed to responsi- 
bility, and there is little doubt ihat Roxbury 
will have a good representation when the 








time for voting comes. 





THE NEW LAW. 


The misunderstanding and doubt of the real meaning of the law which confers schoo] 
Suffrage upon the women of Massachusetts, would be greatly reduced if the law itself 
were once carefully read. It is identical with the Suffrage law for men, so far as it ap- 


plies. 
THE LAW FOR WOMEN. 


Section I. Every woman who isa citizen 
of this Commonwealth, of twenty-one years 
of age and upwards, and has the education- 
al qualifications required by the twentieth 
article of the amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, excepting paupers and persons under 

uardiansbip, who shall have resided in this 
Gommenwenith one year, and within the 
city or town in which she claims the right 
to vote six months next preceding any meet- 
ing of citizens, either in wards or in gener- 
al meeting for municipal purposes, and 
who shall have paid by herself, or her par- 
ent or guardian, a State or county tax, 
which within two years next preceding such 
meeting has been assessed upon her in any 
city or town, shall have a right to vote at 
such town or city meeting for members of 
school committees. 


Section 2. Any female citizen of this 
Commonwealth may, on or before the fif- 
teenth day of September in any year, give 
notice in writing to the assessors of any cit 
or town, accompanied by satisfactory evi- 
dence, that she was on the first day of May 
of that year, an inhabitant thereof, and that 
she desires to pay a poll-tax, and furnish 
under oath a true list of her estate, both real 
and personal, and she shall thereupon be 
assessed for her poll and estate, and the as- 
sessors shall, on or before the first day of 
October in each year return her name to the 
clerk of the city or town in the list of the 
persons so assessed. The taxes so assessed 
shall be entered in the tax list of the collec- 
tor of the city or town, and the collector 
shall collect and pay over the same in the 
manner specified in his warrant. 


To show this we print the two side by side. 


THE LAW FOR MEN, 


SECTION 1. Every male citizen of twenty- 
one years of age and upwards (except pau- 
pers, persons under guardianship, and per- 
sons excluded by article twenty of the 
amendments to the constitution), who has 
resided in the state one year, and within the 
city or town in which he claims a right to 
vote, six months next preceding any elec- 
tion of city, town, county, or state officers 
or of representatives to congress, or electors 
of president and vice-president, and who 
has paid, by himself, his parent, master, or 
guardian, a state or county tax assessed 
upon him in this state within two years 
next presiding such election, and eve 
citizen exempted from taxation but other- 
wise qualified, shall have a right to vote in 
all such elections; and no other person shal] 
have such a right to vote. 


Section 6. When any person, on or be- 
fore the fifteenth day of September, in any 
ear, gives notice in writing, accompanied 
YY satisfactory evidence, to the assessors of 
a ~~ or town, that he was, on the first da 
of May of that year, an inhabitant thereof, 
and liable to pay a poll-tax, and furnishes 
under oath a true list of his polls and estate, 
both real and personal, not exempt from 
taxation, the assessors shall assess him for 
his = and estate; but such assessment 
shall be ae pe to the provisions of chapter 
one hundred and twenty-one of the acts of 
the year one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-five; and the assessors shall, on or be- 
fore the first day of October, deposit with 
the clerk of the city or town a list of the 
persons so assessed. The taxes so assessed 
shall be entered in the tax list of the col- 
lector of the city or town, and he shall col- 
lect and pay over the same in the manner 
specified in his warrant. 








WOMEN VOTERS IN NANTUCKET. 


The Woman Suffragists of Nantucket 
held a meeting on Monday evening last, for 
the purpose of taking some action relative 
to complying with the requirements of the 
new law enabling women to vote for school 
committee. The meeting organized with 
the choice of Miss Anna Gardner as Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Elizabeth C. Crosby, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Elizabeth G. Barney, Secre- 
tary. 

Mrs. Morse, President of a New York 
Suffrage Club, read the ‘‘Letter to the Wo- 
men of Massachusetts,” which was signed 
by Mrs. Agassiz and others, and congratu- 
lated the women of Massachusetts on the 
clear gain of the right to vote on the school 
question. She was followed by Ann Mitch- 
ell Macy, who read an interesting and in- 
structive paper. 

Mr. Arthur H. Gardner was invited to 
address the meeting and responded briefly. 
Mr. W. A. Spinney followed, presenting 
some new and original thoughts regarding 
equal suffrage. The meeting was farther 
addressed by Messrs. Matthew Barney, Al- 
exander Macy, Jr., and Miss Louise §. 
Baker. The Nantucket Jowrnal says: ‘‘So 
much interest was manifested in the discus- 
sion of the subject that the hour for adjourn: 
ment arrived without any definite action 
being taken in regard to registration, and as 
there were other papers moreover prepared 
to be read on the subject, it was thought ad- 
visable to appoint another and possibly to 
establish a series of meetings. It was ac- 
cordingly voted to adjourn, to convene at 
the same place the following Monday even- 
ing, June 30.” 

Both the local papers published the ‘‘In- 
structions to Women how to Vote,” and 
also the ‘‘Letter to the Women of Massa- 
chusetts. ’’ 

This is a good beginning and we shall 
look for a large vote from the birthplace of 
Lucretia Mott. Cannot Nantucket take its 
neighbor, Martha’s Vineyard, in hand, or 
find some one who will see that the ques- 
tion is well cared for there? L. s. 


~~ 
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WOMEN VOTERS IN EAST BOSTON, 





On the second of June a parlor meeting 
was called by the Woman Suffrage Club of 
East Boston, to consider what measures 
should be taken by the women of East Bos- 
ton in view of the recent action of the Leg- 
islature, in’ partially enfranchising women. 

Miss Abby W. May began the conversa- 
tion, which soon became general and ex- 
ceedingly spirited. 

A committee of six ladies was appointed, 
who entered immediately upon the task of 
devising plans for pushing forward the 
work. They decided, 

First, to publish in the two newspapers 
printed on the island, an appeal to the wo- 
men of East Boston, to be signed by the 
members of the committee and by some of 
the leading clergymen. 

Second, to divide East Boston into dis- 
tricts, and have it thoroughly canvassed 
during the summer. 

Third, to hold neighborhood meetings in 
different sections, by means of which it is 
hoped to secure the codperation of those 
active and intelligent women, who as yet, 
have taken no part in this movement. 

Fourth, to send to some five hundred la- 


dies a postal-card containing a personal ap- 
peal. 

At the regular meeting of the Woman 
Suffrage Club, June 26, these plans were 
submitted to its approval, and received its 
hearty endorsement. Arrangements were 
made for carrying them into effect, which 
are now being completed as rapidly and en- 
ergetically as possible. Mrs: Jackson was 
appointed superintendent of the work of 
districting and canvassing the wards. 

The first neighborhood meeting was held 
last evening, at the residence of Mrs. Jack- 
son, on Webster street. Mrs. H. H. Robin- 
son Of Malden, was present, the meeting 
was extremely animated, and, it is hoped, 
will be productive of good results. Addi- 
tional meetings are already arranged for 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Saturday evenings 
of this week. 

The appeal which the Committee had 
prepared was printed in the Advocate and in 
the Argus of June 14. 

On the evening of June 18, a public meet- 
ing was held, at which addresses were made 
by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Rev. Frederic 
A. Hinckley, and Rev. Warren A. Cud- 
worth. Mrs. Livermore was at her best— 
thrilling, convincing, unanswerable. 

The Woman Suffragists of East Boston 
propose to put forth every possible effort to 
secure, at the polls, next December, a full 
and emphatic expression of the will of the 
women concerning the election of the ofli- 
cials to whose hands are to be confided the 
interests of the public schools. F. H. T. 

East Boston, July 2, 1879. 


CHELSEA WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB, 


On Thursday evening a meeting was held 
at Liberty Hall, Chelsea, under the auspices 
of the Club, presided over by the president, 
Mrs. C. P. Nickles. 

The meeting was addressed by Mrs. Rob- 
inson of Malden, on ‘‘The Woman’s Hour.” 
This was followed by an address by Rev. 
W. F. Mallalieu of Chelsea. A good num- 
ber were present. 

Several ladies signified their intention to 
vote for school committee next fall,and it was 
voted that ladies so intending to vote meet at 
City Hall, at 3 P. M. on the next Tuesday, 
for the purpose of registering and making 
application for assessment. Ward Commit- 
tees have been appointed from the Club, 
who will, with the codperation of friends of 
the cause not connected with the Club, cir 
culate the ‘Instructions to women who 
want to vote” published by the Massachu- 
setts Suffrage Association, also the ‘‘Letter 
to the women of Massachusetts.” 





WOMEN VOTERS IN ARLINGTON. 


Epitors JOURNAL:—We are moving in 
the matter of registering preparatory to vot- 
ing. We have already held a preliminary 
meeting, Mrs. Laura Shaw presiding. A 
committee of some fifteen ladies was ap- 
pointed to canvas the town and arouse the 
women to a sense of their duty. Mrs. 
Laura Shaw was the first to register under 
the new law, some two weeks ago, and we 
hope many will follow her example during 
the next week. A meeting will be held on 
Monday evening, June 30, when we hope 
to organize a suffrage club. The women 
generally are indignant at the fact that they 
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men With but 4 moiety of Suffrage, but ! 
urge all to show that we mean Suffrage 
when we ask for it, and that we must ac- 
cept even this small right. B. 


EAST BOSTON WOMEN VOTERS. 





At the late meeting in East Boston to con- 
sider the new law which enables women to 
vote for school committee, W. H. Cud- 
worth spoke of the great influence of wom- 
en in the family and in the world, from 
paving the early education of the children, 
who grow up and make the world. The 
passing of the law allowing women to vote 
was as much an epoch of history as the 
civil war. 

Rev. Frederick A. Hinckley said that the 

eat weakness of voting among men was 
that they did not see the importance of one 
vote for an officer. It would be the same 
with women; they would not think their 
vote for a member of the school committee 
worth paying adollarfor. The real value 
of the vote was that it was the expression 
of an opinion. The evil of men voting for 
a school committee was that they chose men 
with reference to their political power, not 
their ability as school committee men. One 
woman had been dropped from the school 
committee to give place to a politician, and 
unless the women went to the polls and 
voted for efficient women, the remaining 
woman would be. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore made the clos- 
ing address, disagreeing with those who said 
that Massachusetts was a leader in this mat- 
ter. The advance spirits of New England 
bad gone West and had had women voting 
for ten years, while all the conservatives 
had stayed at home and put on the brakes 
and stopped matters where they were and 
denied women their rights. The speaker 
accepted this vote as a right, not as a privi- 
lege. Before this, as the law had denied her 
the right to vote, she put her money where 
it could not be taxed. Now that she could 
vote, even only partially, she had been to 
the assessor’s and registered, and put in a 
schedule of her property to be taxed. Mrs. 
Livermore described the process of register- 
ing, saying she believed 80,000 women 
would vote this fall, and she thought that 
if Mr. Cudworth had had a wife, he would 
not have done the women of East Boston 
the injustice to say that less than one-half 
of them would vote. She reminded the 
women that registering must be done in 
person, and expressed her strong desire for, 
and belief in the right of women to vote in 
matters relating to the liquor traffic, as the 
chief part of the suffering from liquor-sell- 
ing and drinking fell upon women. This 
vote upon school subjects was a step in the 
right direction, but only a step, and when it 
was gained the women would spring for- 
ward to the polls. The first question asked 
when a petition for liquor suffrage was sent 
to the Legislature would be, ‘‘How have 
the women availed themselves of the right 
to vote on the school question?” and as they 
have availed themselves of the privilege to 
vote upon that question, the chance will be 
greater for the passage of the bill.—Boston 
Journal. 


- 
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WOMEN VOTERS IN CAMBRIDGE. 





On Friday afternoon, June 27, about 150 
women met in the city building in Brattle 
Square, Cambridge, in accordance with a 
public call circulated ‘to consider their du- 
ties as voters for school committee at the 
coming election.” The Rev. Dr. Peabody, 
D. D., presided, and opened the meeting 
with an address of welcome and encourage- 
ment, in which he exhorted the ladies to do 
their duty in this matter. 

Professor Peirce followed with a brief 
address. He said that the subject which 
they were called upon to consider was one 


of preéminent importance; that we were’ 


now passing through one of the most seri- 
ous epochs of modern civilization. He was 
glad to see that the ladies evinced an inter- 
est in the subject sufficient to call them to 
the meeting in such numbers. The benefit 
of the law giving women the right to vote 
in this school department would be felt in 
the next generation, and those who came 
after us would see the wisdom of the act 
which gave them the right even clearer than 
we see it now; for it placed the election of 
a most important trust in the hands of those 
best qualified to govern the matter. 

Judge Russell then gave his auditors ful: 
information concerning the necessary steps 
to be taken to qualify themselves for voting. 
He did not advocate this question because 
he considered it a step toward Woman Suf- 
frage, but because he believed it would ele- 
vate and improve the schools and the schoo) 
system. 

Col. T. W. Higginson expressed his be- 
lief that this was an important step in the 
progress of education, and one of special 
value to the interests of the community. 

The Rev. Alexander McKenzie urged 
that the success of the present school system 
was mainly due to the influence of women. 
What had been accomplished by legislation 
was but a small part of the whole work. 
The rea] labor—the excitement of a greater 
interest and enthusiasm among the ladies 
on the matter—was yet to be accomplished, 
but he hoped to see the subject taken up 
eagerly by them; that the ladies would 





manifest an active appreciation of their new 
privilege, and that good would come of the 
movement. Dr. Peabody then submitted 
the following resolution, which was unani 
mously adopted, after which the meeting 
adjourned: 


Resolved, That it is not only a matter of principle 
to use our utmost endeavors in forwarding this work, 
but a matter of duty. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE ASSESSORS OF 
MALDEN. 

GENTLEMEN :-—Can you legally assess upon 
women who want to vote for school com- 
mittee a state and county poll tax? This is 
a disputed point; you take the ground that 
both a state and county tax can be levied. 
You will pardon me if I differ from you 
and submit the following reasons: A}] taxes 
must be assessed by authority of law enact- 
ed by the Legislature, which has the sole 
power “to impose and levy proportional 
and reasonable assessments, rates and taxes 
upon all the inhabitants of, and persons res- 
ident, and estates lying within the said 
Commonwealth.” (Const. Part 2, chapter 
1, Article 4.) In pursuance of the express 
authority conferred above, the Legislature 
has Cecreed that ‘‘A poll tax shall be assess- 
ed in the manner hereinafter provided, on 
every male inhabitant of the Commonwealth 
above the age of twenty years, whether a 
citizen of the United States or an alien.” 
(Gen. Stat. Chap. 11, Sec. 1.) Section 31 of 
chapter 11 says: ‘‘The assessors shal] assess 
upon the polls as nearly as may be, one- 
sixth part of the whole sum to be raised.” 

From the promulgation of the General 
Statutes to this year the poll tax was con 
sidered and assessed as one tax, being one- 
sixth part of the whole amount raised, but 
never exceeding two dollars. Section 31 
above quoted is expressly repealed by an 
act approved April 30, 1879, and known as 
chapter 299, which says: ‘‘The assessors of 
the several cities and towns shall in each 
year assess upon the polls the state and 
county taxes authorized or required by law 
‘provided that neither of those taxes shall 
exceed in amount the sum of one dollar. 
By that law the poll tax is admitted to con- 
sist of two distinct taxes, viz.: state tax and 
county tax. Section 2 of that act requires 
the assessors upon the request of any person 
assessed, to give such person a certificate 
stating the amount of each tax, state, coun- 
ty and town. The object of this law was 
to provide a way of conforming to the con- 
stitntional requirement of having paid a 
state or county tax before voting. Under 
the old law one-sixth of the whole amount 
of taxes raised was assessed upon polls, and 
consequently those who wanted to vote 
were required to pay state, and county, and 
town tax, before they could register, which 
requirement was plainly unconstitutional. 
Chapter 299 cannot be construed to author- 
ize the assessment of the state and county 
taxes upon females as well as males, for 
that statute is merely ‘‘An act to regulate 
the assessment of taxes,’’ and does not re- 
peal Section 1 of chapter 11 of the General 
Statutes, which defines what persons shall 
be subject to a polltax. The words then— 
‘the assessors shall assess upon the polls” 
—must mean that the assessors shall assess 
upon all male inhabitants, whether citizens 
or aliens, the state and county taxes, and 
upon males alone. A poll tax was once 
levied upon all single women ‘‘who live at 
their own hand,” (Acts and Resolves Mass. 
Bay 1. 213) but that was under the charter 
of 1692, and it must be remembered that 
those women had the right to vote for all 
town officers if they had an estate of £20, 
the same qualification being required of 
men. The laws passed under the charter of 
1692, were superseded by the constitution, 
and there is now no law express or implied 
that gives you authority to assess a poll 
tax upon women, except chapter 223 of the 
acts of 1879, which gives women the right 
to vote for members of schoo] committees. 
Under that act every woman otherwise 
qualified who shall have paid any State or 
county tax which shall have been assessed 
upon her within two years preceding the 
election, shall have the right to vote for 
members of school committees. If she had 
no estate upon which a state or county tax 
could be levied she would be disfranchised 
but for the second section of the statute, 
which provides that any female citizen who 
may give notice in writing to the assessors, 
on or before the fifteenth day of September, 
that she was on the first day of May of that 
year an inhabitant of the town or city, and 
desires to pay a poll tax, (i.e. a state or 
county tax upon her poll, without the pay- 
ment of which she cannot vote) shall there- 
upon be assess¢d. 

I respectfully submit, gentlemen, that you 
can only assess one tax upon a woman so 
applying, either a state tax or a county tax, 
not both. I deny that you have any author- 
ity to assess upon a woman two distinct 
poll taxes, the payment of only one being 
required by law. Not astate and county 
tax, which is assessed upon males alone, 
which they are bound to pay whether they 
require the taxes to be separated or not; but 
a state or county tax, which is the only tax 
a woman is bound to pay, if she has no tax- 
able property and wants to exercise the 
right of Suffrage. Respectfully, 

Srpney D. SHarrucs. 





A NEW SCHOOL. 


Mrs. Emily J. F. Newhall and Miss Lucy 
M. Newhall will open a school for young 
ladies, with a preparatory department for 
young girls, on Oct. 1, 1879, at No. 83, 
Boylston street, Boston. 

The aim of this schoo] is to develop the 
individual capacities of each pupil and to 
promote thoughtfulness and earnestness of 
purpose. 

The school will provide a thorough Eng- 
lish education, and will also afford every 
facility for acquiring the modern languages. 
A special effort will be made to interest the 
pupils in the best French and German liter- 
ature. 

The study of history will not be confined 
to text- books, but instruction will be given 
by lectures and by readings from the larger 
histories. In connection with it, contem- 
poraneous art and literature will receive 
particular attention, the object being to 
show their mutual relation. 

Thorough instruction will be given in 
Latin; and, for pupils fitting for college or 
others desiring it, a class will be formed in 
Greek. Those students who do not take a 
classical course will make a carefu) study 
of Greek and Latin authors through the 
best translations. In all literature studies, 
such methods will be pursued as will en- 
courage a taste for good reading. Books of 
the best authors will be read rather than col- 
lections of extracts. 

A due proportion of time will be given to 
reading and elocution, under a special) teach- 
er from the Boston Schoo! of Oratory. 

Drawing will be considered a regular part 
of the school work. A limited number of 
pupils will be received into the family, and 
the opportunity will be open to them to at- 
tend such lectures, concerts, etc., as shall 
be advisable. The use of a piano is afforded 
to those studying music at the Conservatory 
or elsewhere. 

The attention of parents is drawn to the 
fact that the house has an exceedingly pleas- 
ant situation, and that great care has been 
given to its ventilation and drainage. 

Both Mrs. Newhall aud Miss Newhall 
have had many years’ experience in teach- 
ing. Miss Newhall refers particularly to 
Mr. William H. Ladd, the principal of 
Chauncy-Hall School, in which she taught 
thirteen years. Terms: in the Preparatory 
Department, $75, for pupils over eleven 
years of age, $200, for boarding pupils, $650. 
Tuition payable in advance, October 1, and 
March 1. Except by special arrangement, 
no deduction will be made for absence, or 
if a pupil leaves before the close of the 
school year. For further details address the 
principals, Wales street, Dorchester. After 
September 1, at 83 Boylston street. 

These ladies give the best references, and 
are among the very best of the teachers. 
William H. Ladd of Chaurcy Hall says of 
them: ‘‘Mrs. E. J. F. Newhall not only 
showed unusual skill as a teacher in devel- 
oping the mental powers of her pupils, but 
she also had the still higher gift of assisting 
parents in building up a noble character in 
their children. It is no little recommenda- 
tion that she is herself a mother, and is, 
therefore, better qualified, even than form- 
erly, for the duties of a teacher. Miss Lucy 
M. Newhall taught under my daily observa- 
tion for thirteen years. She has ability, 
scholarship, industry, consvientious devo- 
tion to duty, zeal and pride in her work, 
and sound health. As most of the persons 
to whom this is sent know the qualifications 
I demand in a teacher, it will be to them a 
sufficient recommendation for me to say that 
had she not opened this new schoo} of her 
own, she would be next year in Chauncy 
Hall.” 





PHOTOGRAPHS. 


We have now a beautiful card photo- 
graph of Lucretia Mott, to add to those of 
William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips 
and Lucy Stone. They are twenty-five 
cents for the cards and fifty cents for the 
cabinet size. For sale at this office. 

M. J. RIpwey. 


* NOTES AND NEWS. 


Sixty-five Vassar students are studying 
physics this term; fifty-five are working 
daily in the analytical laboratory. 


Some English ladies recently established 
a cooking school at Torquay, and it was 
very successful. 


The Boston School Board, Tuesday even- 
ing, voted against reducing salaries of teach- 
ers below present figures. 


The coming woman will be armed with 
lancet, pills and powders. One hundred 
lady students were matriculated at the last 
term of the University at Zurich.—Amerv- 
can Cultivator. 


A vote which is regarded as definitely de- 
ciding against the reduction of the teachers’ 
salaries has just been given by the Colum- 
bus, Ohio, schoo] board. 


The report of the New England Women’s 
Club on ‘‘Art and Literature,” in last week's 
JOURNAL, should have been credited to Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Messrs. Matthew and John Guy Vassar 


will shortly erect at Poughkeepsie a hand- 
some and convenient building to be used as 











THE BEST PLACE IN BOSTON 


TO BUY 


CARPETS. 


IS AT 


John & James Dobson’s 


The Largest Manufacturers in the UV. §. 
All intermediate profits saved by buying direct. 


Axminsters ° - 
Velvets . - . 
5-frame Body Brussels - 
Tapestry Brussels - 
Ingrains - : . 


G2” All of the best quality, and warranted. 


° ° ° $1 50 
° ° - = $1.50 
. ° - = $1.25 
- - - 65c. &75c, 
- - 50, 65c, 75c. 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 
525 & 527 Washington Street, 





THE FOOD 


REMEDY, 


PHOSPHA TINE! 


of the Century. 


tt The Greatest Remedy 


I 


Is the remedy for Consumption. 
Is the remedy for Dyspepsia 
Will speedily cure Nervous Diseases. 


At this season of the year, delicate people, especiall 
sequence, their strength, to such a degree that they are 
to resist malarial or other diseases. Al] such need 





“SIURINUINS ON 
Ww Oyo] VY Ou sulwjUOED 


OSPHATIN 


Is the great remedy for Female Weakness. 
Is the great Life-saver among Children. 
Is the most Perfect ‘lonic for the Aged. 


y women and children lose their appetite, and, i 
but poorly prepared to endure the summer bones ana 


BPHosPTHetatTiwn zB. 


Carry a few bottles with you to the seashore, or into the country, or wherever travelling. 


It will} prevent 


the ills resulting from drinking strange water, and ward off all summer complaints. A q 
mer and a preventive of SUNSTROKE, nothing is more beneficial and effectual than # a beverage ,for,eum- 


BPHEOsSPT HBRATIN EB. 


Circulars free. Prepared only by 


DR.GHO. L. AUSTIN & CO., 


79 Milk Street, 
Phosphatine is sold by all druggists. 


Boston, Mass, 
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a ‘‘Home for Old Men.” 


The Suffrage Club at the Highlands has 
one of their number at the Educational 
Rooms, No. 4, Park street, to accompany 
ladies who wish to be assessed or to be reg- 
istered. 


Harvard Theological Seminary graduated 
three studenfs this year. President Eliot 
reports $90,000 collected for thls depart. 
ment, and asks for more. Is not that sum 
a great deal for a very little? 


Baltimore, last Thursday evening, had a 
memorial meeting to Mr. Garrison, when, 
among other speakers, Prof. R. T. Greener, 
of Washington, made an eloquent speech, 
which was sketched at length in the Ame7v- 
can of that city. 


By request of the writer ‘‘S.” we substi- 
tute for his Advertiser article, ‘‘One Dollar 
or Two,” which was to have been copied in 
this week’s JouURNAL, ap ‘‘Open Letter to 
the Assessors of Malden,” on the same sub- 
ject. 


Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell is about to print 
by subscription a work entitled ‘‘Counsel 
to Parents on the Moral Education of their 
Children.” The price of the book will be 
seventy-five cents. Subscriptions will be 
received at this office. 

Mrs. H. B. Goodwin sails to-day in the 
steamer Germanic of the White Star line for 
an absence of a year or more in Europe. 
She is accompanied by Mrs. A. H. Spauld- 
ing, of the New England Women’s Club— 
and our correspondent. 


Rev. C. D. Bradlee, pastor of the Harri- 
son Square Uuitarian Church at Boston, 
wrote a poem last spring on the Italian 
architect, Palladio, and now the royal acad- 
emy of heraldry at Pisa, Palladio’s birth- 
place, has made him a member of the soci- 
ety. 

The eighteen hundredth anniversary of 
the destruction of Pompeii is to be celebra- 
ted next November by a grand scientific fes- 
tival, at which the principal archeologists 
of Italy have been asked to contribute me- 
moirs on the catastrophe, and on the discov- 
eries lately made in the buried city. 


Yale College graduates one Chinese among 
its 181 men of this year’s class. This exam- 
ple ought to be of use to the foreign men in 
California, who prefer to drive away the 
Chinese rather than share with them the ad- 
vantages which this country has hitherto 
offered without distinction to any race. 


A merchant, sitting in his office in New 
York, recently received an answer to a de- 











tant from New York, and the message (not 
making any allowance for delivery at the 
two cities) must have travelled at the rate 
of one hundred miles a minute. The charge 
to Shanghai is $2.80 per word. 


At the recent meeting of the New York 
Press Association at Rochester, N. Y., wo- 
men journalists were represented b 
Matilda Joslyn Gage, of the Nationat 
zen, Mrs. Charlotte B. Welles, of the Phren- 
ological Journal, and Mrs. Devereux Blake 
of the Evening Telegram. 


Prof. John M. Langston, a well-known 
colored lawyer and for some time U. 8. 
Minister to Hayti, is reported to be dead of 
yellow fever. Mr. Langston was born a 
slave, but was manumitted when six years 
old. He graduated at Oberlin College in 
1859, and for thirteen years practiced law 


in Ohio. He was a man of considerable 
ability. 


The coéducation question came up in the 
after-dinner speeches at the Abbott female 
academy anniversary at Andover. Rey, Dr. 
Peabody of Harvard and ex-Secretary Bout- 
well could see no harm in having young 
men and young women meet in the same 
class-rooms, but President Chadbourne of 
Williams doubted the wisdom of cotdu- 
cation. 


The commencement season suggests anew 
the progress that is being made in the edu- 
cation of women. It is not many years 
since a great majority of the people thought 
a common school education enough for the 
girls, and looked upon anything more as a 
dissipation. Now it is only the occasional 
man who objects to the thorough training. 
But a good work is yet to be done in the 
way of making the system in all the schools 
less artificial than it is. The affectation of 
music, painting, dress—this needs a thor- 
ough reformation.— United Presbyterian. 


In England a parliamentary return has 
been issued, giving, in separate columns, the 
number of male and female communicants 
connected with the Established Church in 
each parish in Scotland, and also the num- 
ber of “‘adherents,”’ or persons who attend 
the parish church, without being admitted 
to the communion. The result is interest- 
ing. Out of a total population of 3,360,018, 
the Church of Scotland claims 515,786 as 
communicants, Of these 218,411 are males 
and 297,375 females, who have equal voting 
power with the males. The Church patron- 
age of Scotland is, therefore, according to 
this return, in the hands of an electorate in 





spatch sent to Shanghai only six hours pre- 





viously. Shanghai is only 36,000 miles dis- 


which the females are in a majority of 
78,964. 
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“OBSERVATIONS IN THE SOUTH. 


Carleton, in the May Atlantic, in an arti- 
cle upon “Labor and the Natural Forces,” 
says that a half century ago a large part of 
the people of the United States lived in 
houses unpainted, unplastered and utterly 
devoid of adornment. 

He then refers to the yawning chasm of a 
huge chimney, to the plain furniture, the 
bare floors, the simple utensils used in cook- 
ing upon and before the open fire, of the 
rude table service, of the tallow dip, etc., 
etc. In arecent trip through North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee, the exact conditions 
above described were seen. We did not 
foliow wholly along the line of railroads, 
and confine our observations to towns and 
cities, as is so frequently done by tourists, 
but with a team we penetrated the country. 
The roads were in such a horrid condition 
that our average speed was two miles per 
hour; in order to lighten the load, as well 
as for our own comfort, we made long 
stretches on foot; this gave us admirable 

opportunity to run into wayside huts, and 

to sce the real, every-day life of the people. 

The house, universally in the country,(and 
we did not see a half dozen exceptions, even 
among the well- to- do,) is built of logs, 
sometimes hewed and shapen, but more 

usually peeled and uncut. 

There are no windows, and the only light 
that finds its way in is throughthe cracks 
between the logs, and its amount depends 
upon their size and number; when they are 
closed up by a mud plaster, the door is al- 
ways left ajar, so as to give light enough to 
carry on the domestic duties. The gaping 
fireplace is still fed with wood. Coal and 
embers, drawn out upon the mud hearth, 
serve to bake the corncake ina covered bake 
kettle. 

The chimney, made of sticks and mud, 
protruding from the outside of the hut, is 
certainly more showy than useful; most of 
the smoke puffs out from it into the room, 
instead of going up and out of it; the walls 
and ceiling are bronzed by it, as well as the 
complexion of the womep. When you 
speak of the discomfort it must cause, the 
frequent reply is that it is ‘‘powerful bad for 
weak eyes.” One housewife told us that she 
had tried a stove for cooking, but it too, 
had smoked so badly, that it had to be 
abandoned. We had the opportunity to 
note frequently preparations for the mid- 
day meal; they were everywhere and always 
the same. The meal when served was com* 
posed of fried, fat bacon, swimming in its 
own grease, hot corn cake, made of water, 
or biscuits, golden with salaratus, and but- 
termilk; sometimes there were raw onions, 
and occasionally greens of some kind, boiled 
with bacon and partaking of its nature. 
Tea and coffee are used, but they are by no 
means every-day luxuries. 

The sugar we saw used was a most inferi- 
or quality of brown. Milk has no place in 
the preparation of food, but is only used 
for the butter and buttermilk it affords. 

‘The butter has the advantage of being fresh, 
for it is churned very frequently, and not 
salted, but it is generally of a pasty, inferi- 
or quality. We had anticipated feasting 
upon strawberries; we had them three times, 
twice in large towns. 

The people do not seem to have the slight- 
est conception of the use and value of fruit. 
We were told that dried peaches found no 
sale in home markets. The only person we 
met who was paying any attention to fruit 
culture was an old colored man, in the 
mountains, who told us he was cultivating, 
on a little farm of his own, all the varieties 
of smull fruits, that he had been encouraged 
to do so by a northern lady, who sent him 
tbe plants and slips to start with. He had 
just disposed of several quarts of strawber- 
rics at a little mining settlement, and invit- 
ed us cordially to come and partake of the 
abundance of his grapes in the season. 
He told us much of the hardships of his 
slave life, and of his happiness now in being 
able to sit a freedman, under the shade of 
his Gwn vine and fig tree. To the inquiry 
if he could read, he replied, no; that he had 
not had the time or opportunity to learn, 
but that he was giving his children the ben- 
efit of the best schools within reach, and 
huped his daughters would become teachers. 

We found the colored people, generally, 
more industrious and thrifty than the 
whites, and they have this great advantage 
over the latter, that they realize their igno- 
rance and are willing and glad to be in- 
structed. Never having possessed anything 

in bondage, they have an eager desire now 
to have something that they can call their 
own, and the result is that many are turn- 
ing their meager earnings into homes, 
Times are hard, money scarce, and pay 
pour, but they told us, generally, that they 
were paid for their work. 

The schools we visited made us doubt if 
they were better than none. Here is a spec- 
imen of one we visited in a small town. A 
large, bare room, seats all of a hight, and 
high at that, children of all sizes and ages, 
from seven years to eighteen. The master, 
we were told, before going to the school, 
did not bear a good reputation; that among 
his other vices, was drunkenness. He sat 

most of the time, stick in hand, and expec- 
torated tobacco juice, while his pupils were 
called upon in turn to read; no attention, 
whatever, was paid to their reading, and so 


the master was as distant from them as we. 
Perhaps, like us, he did not know what 
they were reading. 

One young man, of stalwart proportions, 
was called upon; he very soon got beyond 
his depth, and in his efforts to help him out 
the master told the young man they were 
words that he had himself not met with be- 
fore, that he could not pronounce them, but 
would try and look them up if he could get 
adictionary. Here the school was dis- 
missed. 

We were curious to see what the book 
and piece was that had mastered master and 
pupil, and went to the young man and asked 
the privilege of seeing the same, which was 
courteously granted. 

The title page of the book was torn off, 
but it was printed on coarse, blueish gray 
paper, an English print, dating, we judged 
from the antiquated type, as far back as 
seventeen hundred. The article was a dis- 
sertation upon the mutability of all things 
earthly, citing the downfall of Greece and 
Rome, of Balbec and Jerusalem, and their 
conquered heroes. We begged the privi- 
lege of reading the article to the young man— 
the master had departed. Several of the 
young men and women gathered about and 
gave attentive ear, while explanations were 
given of persons and places mentioned. 
The capacity of the young man would not 
have been adequate to aclear understand- 
ing of a lesson in a first reader. The books 
observed, in all the schools visited, were 
wholly unlike those used in our schools; in 
history and reading, they seemed to be 
especially adapted to the prejudices of 
“Dixie.” We were told in many localities, 
and it was the general testimony in the 
country, in North Carolina and Tennessee, 
that the schools were wretched; it was al- 
most a relief to know that they are not kept 
on an average more than three months of 
the year. 

We saw many children from eight to 
twelve and fifteen, who did not know their 
ages and could not read and write, and one 
of the sad phases was the utter indifference 
of parents and children to the fact. Only 
twice did we find even a weekly paper 

taken. All the local papers we saw, im- 
pressed us, as did the schools, the fewer of 
the kind, the better. In only two huts 
were any books seen, these were mostly 
antiquated school books. 

Not a picture of any description was seen, 

even in the best houses we entered, save 
once or twice when a poorly-colored and 
lithographed copy of Lee and Davis was 
seen. In the placing and surroundings of 
their houses, if any thought was given, it 
would seem to have been to make them as 
cheerless as possible. When they might 
just as well have had the benefit of shade, 
they were out of the reach of trees. Oneold 
lady told us her heart was almost broken 
because her husband and sons had destroyed 

her roses and snowball bushes, root and 

branch. When we inquired why it was 

done, she said they did not like to see such 

things about. While much attention is be- 

stowed upon the cultivation of flowers in 

southern towns, we never saw an effort in 

that direction in the country. The houses 

are usually, if shut out from the road, sur- 

rounded by a high rail fence, with no means 

of entrance but to climb over. 

We saw singular instances of individual 

rights, as well as wrongs. If a man desires 

to shut off the public highway by a fence, 

he does so, and the travel is turned out of 

the regular route any distance he pleases to 

dictate. We found the road in one instance 

very closely hemmed in by a door yard 

fence that jutted out into it, in order to se- 

cure a mud puddle for this farmer’s hogs to 

wallow in. 

We found the men, women and children 

dressed in home spun and woven garments. 

We had occasion while camping out, to 

sleep in a native house, and we found the 

one sheet, an under one, and the quilts and 

blankets all home manufactured. They had 

no candles to light us to bed. We found a 

maiden of sweet sixteen weaving a blue and 

white checked cotton cloth for women and 

children’s wear. We were much interested 

in the primitive construction of the loom, 

it was as free from iron or steel, as if it 
ante-dated the discovery and use of both. 

Our interest in her work led the maiden to 
ask, ‘‘Can’t you’uns weave?” When we 
told her that ‘‘we ’uns couldn’t,” she looked 
upon us with surprise mingled with pity. 
There was really a good deal of satisfac- 
tion in finding the women thus employed. 
If they did not spin and weave possibly 
their idleness would correspond ina degree, 
to that of the men, who get the corn and 
tobacco into the ground, the staple products 
of the soil, and then sit down and chew the 
filthy weed, till they mpen. If tobacco 
growing exhausts the soil its use certainly 
depletes the system. A more cadaverous, 
sallow, lifeless set of human beings our eyes 
never beheld. The children begin the use 
of tobacco very early, the little boys chew, 
and the girls dip, the women chew, smoke 
and dip. The latter accomplishment seems 
to belong exclusively to the women, it is not 
confined to the low and ignorant classes, 
but women of wealth and intelligence in the 
cities, also indulge in it. We scarcely saw 
a good type of physical manhood or wom- 
anhood South, the almost universal com- 





plaint was dyspepsia. Consumption we 


found quite indigenous to the country. 

We were mostly in the mountainous re- 
gions where the air was pure, the mountain 
streams and springs limpid, with no malaria. 
The tinge of iron in the soil gave it a rich 
coloring varying from orange to crimson 
red. We were told that it required almost 
no enriching, except when exhausted by 
growing tobacco, and that even the thrift- 
less efforts made toward farming were amp- 
ly rewarded. We noticed primitiveness in 
all that pertained to farming,and farming ap- 
pliances. We saw a few women employed 
ploughing and planting. 

Although the people we met were courte- 
ous, we still felt that they had an inherent 
antipathy to Northerners. Very few spoke 
with a heart-felt loyalty in regard to politi. 
cal affairs. We met one man in North 
Carolina, whose patriotism was not to be 
forgotten. He had occupied before and 
since the war, places of trust in his district 
and county. He was the only manin the 
district who voted against secession. He 
said it was then, and will ever remain, the 
proudest vote of his life. His life had been 
frequently threatened, he had been visited 
by a Ku-Klux band, but he had stood his 

ground, determined to live and die not only 
on the soil, but in the very home of his fa- 
ther and grandfather. Now he said he 
was not afraid to express his political opin- 
ions publicly, and it was a privilege gener- 
ally enjoyed in this region, He told us that 
he was the father of seventeen children. 
His home and surroundings bespoke more 
thrift and intelligence than was usual. His 
wife had taught the winter school in their 
district and had seventy pupils. She told 
us that before the war she had been in the 
habit of getting books from the North, but 
since then she had not, and that she often 
hungered for reading. 

Our political economy was not adequate 
to solve the problem, how salvation is to 
reach these people. If a people hunger vou 
can feed them, but if they are starving and 
have no appetite, nor relish for food, what 
can be done for them. 

There must be better and higher physical 
conditions before intelligence and morals 
are elevated. Their food must be more va- 
ried, better selected and prepared; personal 
cleanliness must be cultivated, whole gar- 
ments and cleanly ones must supersede 
rags and filth. Industries must be broaden- 
ed, men and women must be inspired with 
the desire to learn how to do something 
well. There should be schools in which 
book and industrial education are enlivened. 

The sun never shone upon a more beau- 
tiful country than we passed through, all 
it needs to become a paradise of homes, is 
intelligence and industry. 

We heard of acolony from Boston that 
had located near Asheville, N. C., and of 
two Swiss colonies, one in North Carolina 
the other in Tennesee. Now that railroads 
are beginning slowly to bring the inland 
South, into more direct communication with 
the outside world, it is to be hoped that 
Northern enterprise will avail itself of the 
golden untouched possibilities of the South, 
and that philanthropy will go hand in hand 
with enterprise, to elevate and educate the 
people. Mary J. SAFForD. 
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“TREASURY GIRLS.” 


Although for many years ladies had been 
allowed to take copying from the Depart- 
ments to their homes, and, had received 
their payment for the work done according 
toa tariff of ten cents for every hundred 
words, yet we think it is not more than 
twenty years since they were formally ad- 
mitted to clerkships under government with 
regularly established salaries. 

Of course the opportunity to secure such 
positions was a great blessing to many wid- 
ows and orphans of gentlemen who had 
died in one branch or another of the gov- 
ernment service, women who had either 
starvation or intolerable dependence before 
them; and the opportunity was eagerly 
seized, and has ever since been taken advan- 
tage of to such a degree that the pressure 
brought to bear upon people supposed to, 
have influence over those who make the 
appointments, in order to secure the vacant 
places, is something which never ceases. 

It is true that now and then a person has 
been put into the service who is flagrantly 
undeserving, and that officials, destitute of 
a nice sense of honor, have been known, 
when breaking up housekeeping, to palm 
off their faithful servant-maids on some one 
of the various bureaus; but things of that 
sort are so rare as scarcely to be worth men- 
tioning; so that it is well understood that 
the greater portion of the women engaged 
in the Treasury, in the Post and Patent of- 
fices, at the Smithsonian and other like 
places, are ladies of birth and education, 
the men of whose families have held high 
rank and have lived in such a handsome, 
even if unwarrantable, manner as to leave 
nothing but their names and the memory 
of their improvidence to their heirs, or who 
have been financially unfortunate otherwise. 

The salary of a majority of the clerks is 
nine hundred dollars a year, paid monthly; 
a very few have one thousand, and an ex- 
ceedingly small number have twelve hun- 
dred dollars. They go to theirrooms in the 





offices which the government provides at 
9 o’clock in the morning, remaining till 


4 in the afternoon, and they work constantly 
nearly all that time, while seeing men, who 
occupy desks in the same rooms, working 
not one-half so hard, and although exercis- 
ing no more responsibility, or mental effort 
either, yet receiving salaries often double 
their own, They bend all day over their 
desks, they copy letters from hour to hour 
in round hand without erasure, they trans- 
Jate, they computate, they keep books, they 
make clean records in big ledgers, they reg- 
ister bonds, they print and cut and file and 
sort, and they count with the dexterity and 
accuracy of machines, and in a manner that 
it is perfectly wonderful to observe, seeing 
and reckoning at a single glance not only 
the figures telling the denomination of the 
bill, be they one or five or twenty or a hun- 
dred, but those, also, at the same time, 
telling the date of the series, and those 
which are to be found ina red-line both un- 
der the Treasury sca] and near the upper 
right-hand corner, thus keeping at once a 
double tally. They are, doubtless, made 
exceedingly exact by the regulation which 
exacts that if, in all the vast quantities of 
worn, filthy, and foul-smelling bills that go 
through their hands, they suffer a counter- 
feit to pass, the amount of that counterfeit 
shall be subtracted from their pay at the 
close of the month. They have great skill, 

too, in making out the face of money that 

has been injured by fire or water; masses 

of charred rubbish that one would never 
dream to be anything but embers, and that 

which has been water-soaked to a ball of 

pulp, are restored by their patient research, 

so that a good part of the original worth 

is made out and redeemed. Having so lit- 

tle of their own, there is something pathetic 

in the way in which they handle money by 
the million, none of which has ever been 
known to stick to their fingers. 

All of those employed, however, do not 
have such pleasant work as reading and 
writing, or even counting, some are obliged 
to be on duty before eight in the morning; 
and there are a number belonging to the 
Printing Bureau, in the upper story of the 
Treasury Building, directly under the sun- 
scorched roof, workingin the din and smell 
of machinery in a stifling heat and horrible 
atmosphere. 

More industrious, mure punctual, more 
painstaking, more obedient, more patient, 
than the men in similar situations, as these 
employées are, yet all their efforts go for 
little if some man wants their place, and has 
more political influence than they can com- 
mand. What it is to them to have these 
places can be imagined when it is known 
that not one in twenty can use her salary 
for herself alone, and that frequently the 
tales of suffering one hears concerning the 
lives of these women are heart-rending; 
this one is a widow with children, and has 
nothing but the little salary to provide 
everything; that one is a young girl with 
invalid parents to support; these are friend- 
less old women who have only the alms- 
house before them should they be dismissed ; 
another, whose clothes are sadly worn, 
whose boots are bursting out, who never 
rides in the cars, who brings no luncheon, 
is giving all she has above bare subsistence 
to educate her orphaned brothers and sis- 
ters; here are those by the score who, al- 
though born to all lady-like indulgence, oc- 
cupy jbut one room with others, and get 
through life by means of self-denial and 
hard work and the remembrance of past 
splendors; and here are those utterly alone 
in the world, to whom the sight of the yel- 
low envelope of dismissal is the fiat of doom 
—and, indeed, the envelope now is often 
sent to them at their homes, so distressing 
have the fainting scenes in the office be 
come to those who are helpless in the matter. 
Knowing how invaluable are these situa- 
tions to so many who have no other means 
of keeping the wolf from the door, it is ill 
for any to apply for them who have other 
avenues of support. 

We doubt if there is anywhere else as- 
sembled in the world so large a body of 
women as these employées possessed of 
such virtues, such fine breediag, and such 
social accomplishments. Of course there 
are afew among them with giddy heads 
or mean natures. Although there have 
been some pretty faces that have married 
their owners to a Senator, a judge, a gov- 
ernor—in one instance to a foreign noble- 
man—no expectations of the sort are cher- 
ished by the rest. There is a certain pro- 
portion who go into the best society and 
shine there; that is, they have never left 
the society in which they were reured. 
They change their office dress, after the 
hours of work are over, fora calling suit, 
and then proceed to make visits, and they 
attend such of the evening entertainments 
as they please; the daughters or widows 
of admirals, Senators, and other dignitaries 
of the past, the daughters and wives of sim- 
ilar dignitaries of the present, never think 
of receiving them as anything but equals, 
aware that the wheel of fortune is always 
rolling, and that it may be their own turn 
to-morrow. Being perfect ladies, they com- 
mand the treatment of ladies, and enjoy 
their social life. But the great multitude 
of those empleyed in the Treasury have 
neither taste nor strength for gay life, even 
in any subdued form; all their heart and 
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they can do for others, or, if not that, that 
they can relieve others of the burden of 
themselves and keep the breath between 
their teeth.—Harper’s Bazar. 
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WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 








Two thousand persons responded to the 
invitations sent for the first commencement 
exercises recently at Wellesley College 
making the occasion a very brilliant one. 
The order restricting admission to those 
who had tickets was very strictly carried 
out, and several disappointed parties, who 
had made the mistake of supposing it to be 
a public occasion, were not able to gain ad- 
mittance. As it was, the building and 
grounds were comfortably filled, and there 
was no overcrowding. A large number of 
the guests went out on the half-past nine 
train, and others arrived in every train un- 
til the hour for theconcert. The guests as- 
sembled in the chapel, which was beautiful. 
ly decorated with tropical plants and gar. 
lands, to listen to the oration by the Rey, 
R. 8. Storrs, D. D. It was substantially 
the same as the address which he delivered 
at the semi-centennial celebration of Abbot 
Academy at Andover, and which was fully 
reported in the Advertiser at that time. He 
had altered the allusions and otherwise made 
itappropriate, but in all prominent points it 
was the same. The chapel was crowded 
with pupils and guests, yet all sat interest- 
edly through the two hours’ speech. After 
the address was finished the Rev. Howard 
Crosby, D. D., vice-president of the board 
of trustees, in an appropriate address deliy- 
ered diplomas to the following graduates: 

Mary Russell Bartlett, Bangor, Me. ; Mary 
Allison Bingham, Oxford, Pa.; Ida Jose- 
phine Brown, Bangor, Me.; Gertrude Abi- 
gail Chandler, Madura, South India; Mary 
Charlotte Collins, Southborough; Isabella 
Baker Cromwell, Bath, Me.; Ella Maria 
Drury, Natick; Mary Ellen Fairbank, Win- 
chendon; Sarah Evelyn Hall, Westerly, R. 
I.; Louise Josephine McCoy, Lowell; Min- 
vie Rose McLean, Great Barrington; Annie 
Sybel Montague, Cambridgeport; Carrie 
Jane Newell, Newton Center; Fannie Maria 
Robinson, Thomaston, Me. ; Matilda Jewell 
Sherman, Brookfield; Helen Putnam Wad- 
leigh, Milford, N. H.; Mary Ella Whipple, 
Worcester, Mass., Ada Wright, Elbridge, 
N. 8. 

As soon as the exercises in the chapel 
were over dinner was served, and immedi- 
ately after this opportunity was given to 
the guests of examining the college. Groups 
of visitors were in the library, the art gal- 
lery, the laboratory, and others, more indo- 
lently inclined, took up their stations on 
the cool piazza overlooking the lake, where 
a dozen or more boats are moored, for boat- 
ing isa great amusement among the girls, 
and is encouraged by the faculty. The 
Cadet band, hidden by the wealth of tropi- 
cal plants in the wide vestibule, played all 
the afternoon, and mingled with its strains 
were the sounds of conversation, grave and 
gay, the ripple of laughter, and the merry 
girl-voices high over all. It was a lovely 
scene, and almost made people sorry when 
the reception hour arrived, so loth were 
they to leave it; but at four the president 
received the graduating class and the guests. 
As the shadows grew long over the hills, 
group after group of girls in boating cos- 
tume went trooping down to the lake, and 
with the friends whom they had invited, 
filled the boats, and were soon in the middle 
of the lake. It was a pretty sight, the gay- 
ly-painted boats, each one with a silken 
banner in the colors adopted by the crew, 
with the name embroidered upon it, the 
bright dresses of the rowers and the dainty 
costumes of the guests. 

At half-past six tea was served, and that 
was followed by a concert in the chapel. 
Among the persons present during the 
day were Ex-Governor Rice, Professor E. 
N. Hosford, Senator Wadleigh, the Rev. N. 
G. Clark and Mrs. Clark, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Sawyer, the Riv. Alvah Hovey, D. 
D., Professor J. W. Churchill, the Rev. B. 
K. Pierce, D. D., Mrs. William Claflin, the 
Rev. A. J. and Mrs. Gordon, the Rev. and 
Mrs. 8. H. Hayes, President Warren of 
Boston University, the Rev. Dr. Miner, Mr. 
and Mrs. Abner Kingman, Mrs. Silas Pierce 
and others. 





WHO IS MOST TO BE BLAMED? 


The question was discussed at the New 
England Woman Suffrage Convention, 
whether man’s injustice or woman's indif- 
ference is the greater hindrance to the ad- 
vancement of the Woman Suffrage cause. 
I think the case is better stated in this way, 
—man’s stupidity and woman’s timidity. I 
do not think that men in general are op- 
posed to this reform because they would do 
an unjust thing towards women, but be- 
cause they are so (I write with ‘‘Webster's 
Unabridged” under my elbow) stupid in see- 
ing the truth of this matter; they think they 
are doing a generous thing in ‘‘protecting” 
(?) women as they do. As soon as their 
sense of justice is quickened, and their eyes 
are opened to the gross injustice they inflict 
upon women by law, they will vote for Wo- 
man Suffrage every time, and then wonder 
why they did not see that before. Of 
course there are many men who will never 





effort are wrapped up in the welfare of oth- 
ers, and they are glad and thankful that 


yield this right to women until compelled 
by law, because they like to ‘‘boss” some- 
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body, and think they can exercise that pow- 
er over women if over nobody else 

On the other band, I do not think women 
are so “indifferent” about this matter, as 
they are timid. There are a great many 
women who think and believe that Woman 
Suffrage is right, yet are very timid about 
avowing their opinions. Some are afraid 
to sign petitions for this cause, for various 
reasons. One set thinks they will have to 
hold office, allof them, from members of 
Congress down to hog-reeve. They do not 
think how difficult it is for all the men to 
get elected to office who strive for it, so 
that women will not be likely to be com- 
pelled to serve in public stations against 
their will. Other women are afraid the act 
of voting will change them, somehow, into 
some sort of a “horrid” man, and deprive 
them of the privilege of wearing such pret- 
ty fixings as women do now. It never oc- 
curred to them that women will have as 
much to say as they ever did concerning 
their own affairs, and will have, besides that, 
a voice in public affairs, which they do not 
have now. Other women are afraid to sign 
a petition or express an opinion until they 
read the list of names and see if some rich 
family. or leaders in their church, or mem- 
bers of their social circle are down, then 
they are all right and sign at once. They 
are in great fear of that famous lady, ‘‘Mrs. 
Grundy;” fortunately for this class of timid 
ladies, Mrs, Grundy has about made up her 
mind to go into the contest strongly in fa- 
yor of Woman Suffrage. There is another 
class of timid ladies who fear most of all 
that somebody will call them ‘‘strong-mind- 
ed,” as though being ‘‘weak-minded” is 
something peculiarly appropriate tc high 
toned ladies, and the one thing which will 
soonest gain the esteem, friendship and love 
of men. I suppose it is all right and proper, 
and perhaps necessary in the economy of 
nature, to have this class of women to 
match an equally simple, but ‘‘high-toned” 
class of men, otherwise what would the poor 
fellows do for companions. 

In district No. 6, Barrington, a commit- 
tee of ladies was appointed to attend to 
shingling, repairing, whitewashing, and 
painting the schoolhouse, and they have at- 
tended to their duty inthe most prompt 
and exemplary manner, and now the job is 
done. The house never looked so nice and 
neat before, which shows very plainly what 
good it does for women to vote and hold 
office. If any great manor distinguished 
statesman, or learned doctor had studied 
up the matter in his library or medical col- 
lege, he would no doubt have come to the 
conclusion that it would be highly-improper 
and unwomanly for ladies to attempt to 
perform such duties as these ladies have in 
district No. 2 All of which clearly de- 
monstrates, what ought to have been known 
before, that when women are appointed to 
perform public service, they will do it like 
sensible human beings, and knock all non- 
sense out of the fine-spun philosophy of 
these great profound thinkers, who appear 
to be perpetually alarmed lest the whole 
race of women shall be destroyed from the 
face of the earth by doing something which 
women ought not todo. I hope the timid 
ladies in Massachusetts will take courage 
from this little circumstance in New Hamp- 
shire, and keep the assessors busy in every 
town registering their names for the school 
elections next autumn.— John Scales in 
Portsmouth Weekly. 
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TEACH THE POOR TO TAKE CAKE OF 
THEMSELVES. 


“What we want,” said Miss Help, “‘is 
not to take care of the poor, but to teach the 
poor to take care of themselves. Some of 
what we call our charitable institutions 
make large collections, salary heavily sever- 
al officers, and do most of their work in en- 
couraging pauperism. Some others of our 
institutions are managed by ladies, who 
give their services freely, and who only sal- 
ary their employes as matrons or secretaries. 
They do a deal of good, and relieve a deal 
of misery. I have known many rescued 
from ruin by their means, but one great 
trouble with these institutions is that the 
ladies do not know much about business, 
and next that they do not know much about 
the poor. In the way of business they often 
proceed on a basis of impossibilities, not 
having any business experience or practice; 
and for the poor, they regard them as all 
alike differing only about as much as pota- 
toes in a barrel, some large and some small, 
some sound and some specked, and so all to 
be treated generally in the same fashion. 
They do not recognize individuality in their 
poor; individuality and personal preferen- 
ces seem to them to belong to good clothes 
and an income; they don’t say so, but 
practically they follow this view, and so 
doing they do not make the most and best 
possible out of their poor, and make them 
most readily self-supporting by following 
their natural bent. Now talking of the busi- 
ness lack of these ladies’ committees re- 
minds me of a fact. I knew one commit- 
tee that had in hand a country home for an 
orphanage. They wanted to have a house 
moved nearly half a mile; to have it floored, 
plastered, painted, and a three-room addi- 
tion built on, and the whole building must 
have its siding renewed. They gave out the 
contract, changed their minds and delayed 
three times, and then demanded that the 





work should be done at the first time stated, 
giving just one month for the whole work, 
while the mere moving of the building and 
setting it on its new foundations required 
two weeks. The contractor protested, and 
pleaded the stripping and re-siding; one of 
the managers remarked that ‘it should not 
take very long to pull off and tack on a 
few boards!” Not a manager of them knew 
anything about building or house-moving, 
and they ended by getting a poor house for 
half as much again asa good one should 
cost.—Sunday Afternoon for July. 
7s 


OLD LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 





The MacCallum collection of old laces 
and embroideries, consisting of 263 pieces, 
which has been on exhibition in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York for 
over a year, was bought a few days ago, by 
the trustees of the museum. The price paid 
was $2500, which is half the sum that was 
first asked. The Trustees say, ‘‘This exhibi- 
tion of laces and embroideries is, we think, 
the first of the king in the United States. It 
is certainly the first representing, with any 
degree of completeness, the history of the 
manufacture, for it commences with exam- 
ples of the earliest existing Oriental em- 
broidery, illustrating first Persia, then Tur- 
key and the Greek Islands, and so into Ita- 
ly, where, through Maglia and Coupé work, 
it developes into lace, of which there are 
included examples of Guipure, Cushion, 
Tape, Rococco, Burano, Venetian, Alen- 
con, Ponto in Aria, Spanish, Venetian Rose 
Point etc., etc. 

The collection numbers over two hundred 
and sixty pieces, each of which is worthy 
of study on account of the design or the 
work upon it. Those possessing some 
knowledge of this branch of Art industry, 
will appreciate the value of these examples 
for the purposes of education; while the less 
initiated cannct but admire the exquisite 
beauty of many of the patterns, and will 
also recognize the consummate skill and pa- 
tient application displayed in their execu- 
tion. 

Mrs. MacCallum was the wife of Mr. 
Andrew MacCallum, an artist in high repute 
in London, and a lady of unusual culture, 
keenly appreciative of all that is beautiful 
in art. She was both an amateur and a 
connoisseur, and, during her frequent visits 
to Italy and the East, gathered together the 
present collection, which was exhibited at 
the International Exhibition in London in 
1874, and once since at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum. 

This beautiful and valuable collection of 
old laces and embroideries, which we had 
the pleasure of examining about a year ago, 
was loaned at that time to the trustees of 
the Museum of Art, to be placed on Exhi- 
bition. Subsequently it was offered for sale 
to these gentlemen, for the sum of one 
thousand pounds sterling, which the trus- 
tees considered a reasonable sum. 

As we see by a recent paper, it has now 
become the property of the Museum, at one- 
half the above valuation. While regretting 
that the owners of this choice collection 
have failed to receive the full remuneration 
for their artistic labors, we are highly pleas- 
ed that New York has thus secured as a 
permanent addition to its Museum of Art, 
so fine an opportunity for the study of 
these quaint and rare and often by-gone 
handiworks. 

The collection is fully catalogued, and 
must be always a source of interest and ar- 
tistic enjoyment to persons uf taste and lei- 
sure, as well as of cultivation in the matter 
of design, and of coloring in its special di- 


rections. ©. 6 8. 
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HOW THE TRUSTEE PROCESS WORKS. 


There is a case now pending in this city 
which will illustrate. A woman who earns 
her bread and supports her family by wash- 
ing had accumulated $13 with which she 
would take advantage of the market and 
purchase coal for next winter; when she 
looked for her money she found it had been 
trusteed for adebt of her husband. And 
now again she returns to her wash tub and 
scrubs away to make up the loss. She is to 
be commended, but devilish is the law that 
robs her and plucks the bread from between 
the teeth of her children. It is almost ten 
years since we had the honor and the pleas- 
ure of moving in the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture the repeal cf that trustee law, and it is 
the one thing we look back to with satisfac- 
tion. It will go down some day; but the 
people should never let it pass from their 
sight till it is down—down so low that no 
human power can restore it. We could cite 
a hundred cases like the above. If that 
money had been all the woman had to save 
her child from starvation, if it had been to 
buy a coffin for a dead infant, it would 
have been all the same.—Merrimac Valley 
Visitor. 
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IN MEMORY OF GARRISON. 





Memorial services of especially interest- 
ing character were held in many places for 
Mr. Garrison; in Cincinnati, Philadelphia, 
and New York. But the most remarkable 
is that held in Atlanta, Georgia, where at 
one time, long ago, a price was set on the 
head of Mr. Garrison, but where now his 
memory is cherished, at least by some of 
the best citizens. Special correspondence of 





the New York 7ibune from Atlanta, Ga., 
dated June 9, says:— 

A memorial meeting in honor of William 
Lloyd Garrison was held here in Lloyd 
Street M. E. Church last evening. The 
Governor refused the use of the Tall of 
Representatives, and the morning daily, the 
Constitution, would not announce the meet- 
ing. Nevertheless it was well announced 
through the evening daily, the Post, and the 
church was opened and neatly draped. And 
it was crowded, the large audience remain- 
ing through the exercises, which lasted three 
hours. Bishop Haven presided; Rev. Mr. 
Stewart offered prayer; Prof. Bisbie, of 
Clark University read Mr. Garrison’s favor- 
ite chapters, Isaiah lviii. and lix.; Professor 
Crogman, professor in the same college, 
gave an interesting biographical sketch; 
Rev. Mr. Winsor, Rev. Mr. Ashley, Rev. 
Dr. Fuller, and the president made ad- 
dresses. The choir of the First Congrega- 
tional Church conducted the singing; the 
hymns chosen were favorites of Mr. Garri- 
son. Three of the gentlemen participating 
in the exercises were of the emancipate: 
class. This was probably the most striking 
meeting yet held in honor of Mr. Garrison, 
in view of the fact that it was held at the 
capital of the State that from its capital, 
offered $5,000 for his head. Resolutions 
were adopted, of which the fol!owing para- 
graph embodies the substance :— 

From this State and capital, where $5,000 wd of- 
fered for the head of the great philanthropist, we 
rejoice to make this declaration to all the land, and 
call upon all to praise and serve the God who led our 
Moses to conquer the Pharaoh of American slavery 
and to make his captives free, May He give us grace 
to continne till we achieve a complete victory over 
every wrong in all our land, ‘‘and brother shall to 
brother be, the wide earth o'er.’ 


oe 


TENEMENT HOUSES WITHOUT WINDOWs. 





Oh, I know just how it feels. Haven't I 
been through it all. Noair. The sun never 
gets in. Why, in that very house there 
are thirty two dark rooms that never geta 
breath except from the ones they open into. 
You sleep in one once, even when you're 
used to it, and there’s a band round your 
head when you wake up asif you had an 
iron cap screwed on and a sinking and 
craving at yourstomach. You don’t want 
to eat. There's nothing answers it but 
whiskey; and with the smell of that you 
forget the other smells. You do with less 
food after a glass of that. Darkness means 
the devil’s own deeds, Ah, I couldn't tell 
you what sights I’ve seen. I think some- 
times how is it that God himself does not 
turn sick and sweep it all away. Men, 
women and children, and less sense than 
beasts. You see, packed in that way it’s 
easy enough to get in a hundred and eighty 
or even two hundred. They do not need to 
be so packed, but they get not tocare. There 
are empty rooms now up these side streets 
but they want the excitement of hearing 
what all have to tell, and most of them 
drink too hard to have money left for any- 
thing but their own plank or two on a floor. 
When it comes to such a pass I say the only 
way left is clean destruction.—Sunday Af- 
ternon for May, 


HUMOROUS. 


A farmer's crib is a gnawful place for rats. 
Motto for acat show—Come to the scratch. 


When we see a car go on a railroad we are 
greatly reminded of a ship. 


Make your own saw-dust pills, and they 
will be pretty sure to cure you. 


Dr. H——, who is addicted to Maccaboy, 
says, ‘‘Snuff’s as good as a feast.”’ 


A clergyman who was annoyed by the 
squeaking shoes of his parishioners remark- 
ed that some people had ‘‘too much music 
in their soles.” 


The Burlington Z/awkeye has overheard a 
poor but earnest Iowa tramp say: “Build 
low roosts and put out the moon, and I'll 
never beg for another morsel of food as 
long as I live.” 


In a court in La Veta, Colorado, the tes- 
timony of a Chinese was objected to on the 
ground that he did not understand or regard 
the obligation of an oath. To test him he 
was interrogated thus: ‘‘John, do youknow 
anything about God?” ‘‘No; me no belly 
well acquaint with Him.” ‘‘Have you no 
Joss in China?” ‘‘Oh, yes; gottee heapee 
Joss.” ‘‘ Where do you go when you die?” 
‘‘Me goto San Francisco.” ‘No, youdon’t 
understand me. When Chinamen quit 
washee all time, and no live any more, 
where does he go?” ‘Oh, yes; me sabe 
now. If he belly goodee man, he go uppee 
sky. lf he belly badee man he, go luppee 
cown hellee, allee samee Melican man.” 
The Court was satisfied with this orthodox 
statement, and admitted his testimony. 

















$500.00 
GUARANTEED. 








THAT 


Dr. Townsend's Oxygenated Air 


Will CURE all DISEASES we promise to CURE 
after a careful examination, personally or by letter. 
Call and read letters from patients. Some from Ca/i- 
fornia, some from Canada, also from every State 
and Jerritory inthe Union. Treatment sent to all 
parte of the world by express. Illustrated paper sent 


E. F. TOWNSEND, M. D., 


Inventor of Oxygenated Air, 
226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 25tf 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Bovlston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in pre’ 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with bow exercises, 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodions. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 % to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and rr * during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept.2. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly? CUSHINGS & LADD. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Near Philadelphia. Under care of Friends. Both 
sexes admitted and receive the same degrees. College 
courses, Classical, Scientific, English; Normal De- 
partment: Preparatory and Model schools, 

For particulars address, 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 


Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. 


MRS, EMILY J. F. NEWHALL 
—AND— 


MISS LUCY M. NEWHALL 


Will open their family and day school for young la- 

dies and girls at No. 83 Boylston street, on Oct. 1. 
Circulars sent on application to either of the prin- 

cipals at Wales street, Dorchester. 26tf 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirtieth Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
Cay, Octoter 2, 1879, in the commodious new college 


building. 
Clinical instruction ie given in the Woman's Hos- 


pital; Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 
Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
rse of material) to all matriculants of the year. 
or further information, Address 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 


North College Ave. and 21st St.,Philadelphia, Pa. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


for young women. 
AUBURNDALE, MASS, 

Pioneer in the practical education of girls. Les- 
sons in Cooking, Dress cutting, etc. Special atten- 
tion to health. Personal care of habits, etc. Cata- 
logues free. Number limited. . 


Cc, C, BRAGDON, Principal, 
8t a7 

















LAVINIA GOODELL. ANGIE KING. 


GOODELL & KING, 


Attorneys at Law 


Office No. 8 West Milwaukee Street, Janesville, 
Wisconsin, first door West of Post Office. Money to 
Loan. Business attended to with promptness and 
dispatch. 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS, 


5 HAMILTON PLACE, 
Garments of all kinds cut; basted or made to order. 
Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 
Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York, 
Emancipation Waists, Dress Reform 
Corsets, 
STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS, 
Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 
Infante wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 
Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes. 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 
Boston. First Floor. Sly44 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children, 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Re« 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted, 

Patterns sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co., 

6 East 1ith St.,N.¥.City" 


Crystal Rolling Pin, 


A glass cylinder Roller upon wooden handles, pos- 
sessing grand advantages over the old wooden roller. 
It is lighter, easier to use, ever clean and sweet, will 
not break, DOUGH WILL NOT STICK TO It, and in 
hot weather can be filled with ice for use. 

Miss Parloa, the Boston Cooking School, the head 
Cook Somerset Club, also the head Cook at ‘Grand 
Hotel and Burnet House, Cincinnati, and many of the 
best Cooks and Caterers in that city, Boston and New 
— and hundreds of ladies unite in recommending 

t. 














PRICE 50 CENTS. 


Women Agents wanted, to whom a very liberal dis- 
count will be made. 


CRYSTAL ROLLING PIN CO., 
No, 3 School Street, Boston, 26-2mo 


$5 to $20 Reeneess Sermon 











72 aweek. $12a day at homeeasily made. Cost- 
ly Outfit free. True & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


JOHNSON'S NEW METHOD 
HARMONY. 


By A. N. Jonnson. ($1.00) Just Published. 


This new book is so simple and clear in its expla- 
nations, that any music teacher or amateur can get an 
excellent idea of the science, by simply reading it 
throngh. At the same time, a most thorough course 
is marked out for those who wish to be composers, in- 
cluding work for many months, without, or still bet- 
ter with ateacher. Thousands can now learn that 
have not hitherto been able to do so. 


The Gospel of Joy 


Is received with the greatest favor by all who have 
examined it, and is, in itself, already a at euc- 
cess. Send forit. Use it in Conventions, Sabbath 
School Gatherings, and ‘Congresses,’ Camp, Praise, 
and Prayer meetings. (35 cts.) 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 


(50 cts.) W. H. Cummines. 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER. 


(80 cts.) Ernst Paver, 


ORGAN PRIMER. 


(80 cts.) Dr. STAINER. 


SUMMER MUSIC BOOKS! 


For the Sunday School, 


HE GOSPEL OF JOY! *“* 


Just out. Great favorite. 


GOOD NEWS! °° 


Well known, always good. 


SHINING RIVER! ® “~ 


Very beautiful songs. 





For Sea Shore or Mountains, 


GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG! *** 


Best Song collection, 


CLUSTER OF GEMS! *” 


Capital Piano Pieces. 


GEMS OF THE DANCE: *** 


Brilliant Waltzes, &c. 





What Books to Read, 
Lives of Beethoven, ($2.00), Mozart, ($1.75), Schu- 
mann, ($1.75) and others; most interesting, aleo Rit- 
ter’s History of Music, 2 vols. each ($1.50). 


Musical Record ($2.00), Good reading; once a 
week, all the news, and fine selection of music. 
Descriptive Cataloques, (10 cts), of almost all Music 
Books that are published. Very valuable for refer- 
ence. 1800 books, 
Any book mailed, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 


Boston. 


Braman, Souther & Co. 





SUCCESSORS TO 


SOUTHER 
& HOOPER, 


Manufacturers 


and Dealers 





—IN— 


Parlor, Chamber, Dining & Hall 


FURNITURE. 


Draperies a Specialty. 


MATTRESSES, BEDDING, &C., 
Salesrooms, 7 and 8 Haymarket Sq. 
7 2mo 


BARGAINS. 
FIVE HUNDRED 


Different Patterns Easy Chairs. 
PARLOR SETS 


in over fifty different styles. 


TABLES 


In only different styles, at bargains never before 


mu LOUNGES 


In thirty different styles, at prices to suit all; done in 
the best manner. 


PATENT ROCKERS 


In forty new styles, from $10 to $30. 


LOLLING CHAIRS 


Covered in remnants of wie goods left the past 
years, $8 to $12; regular prices $12 to $20. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


I have on hand some three hundred different pat- 
terns of raw siik and other gers 5! goods in rem- 
nants of two yards to fifteen, which I am selling at 
about the cost. 


Drapery Curtains and Loose Covers made to order. 


8S. F. SOMERS, 
544 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Opposite Adams Houee, One flight np 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 


AND 


‘ A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Diagnc- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseases, 
Scrofula enlargements, Tumors, and Diseases of We- 
men, specialities. The doctor has a few remedics 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 
urged to make more public, as testimonials at her 
office will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will positively cure Rheumatism, ye Sciatica, 
Bunions, weak and painful backs and +. nte, pain 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders. Being 
large, they give strength and support to the abdom:- 
nal organs, drawing to the surface heat, and deer- 
seated inflammation, which is the great cause of debi {- 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which 18 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will prevent the hair from parning oy for years, 
(will not prevent the hair from being crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
office may be found her Hygienic Abdominal Support- 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both* sexes, nges, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and wer- 
ranted to fit. Office 
28 Winter street, Room 16, 











Send stamp for circular. 
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LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 

Eprrors JouRNAL:—In the JouRNAL of 
May 10, “‘R. B. E.” in criticising the com- 
munication of Mrs. Ada C. Bowles, headed 
“The Chinese in California,”—expresses a 
wish from which she refrains for want of 
space—‘‘to say something 1n regard to the 
privilege which some of our eastern breth- 
ren have selected for themselves, of voting 
foreigners out of their towns.”’ 

I think “‘R. B. E.” is mistaken about 
there being any legal authority vested in 
towns to discriminate against foreigners in 
the matter of residence. The foreigner by 
complying with certain naturalization laws, 
can become a citizen of any State in tbe 
Union, and as such enjoys equal rights of 
citizenship with the native. But there was 
a pauper law in the New England and oth- 
er old States under which the ‘‘Select Men” 
of a town could, by servinga ‘“‘legal notice” 
to that effect, prevent any person from 
‘‘gaining a residence” therein, who in their 
judgment, was liable to become a ‘‘town 
charge.” An actual pauper—a person re- 
ceiving aid or support of the town—lost 
thereby his right to vote in town affairs; he 
could stil! vote for Presidential electors and 
county officials. I have seen no notice of 
the repeal of these lawsin any State. They 
were in force in Vermont in 1854 when I 
left the State for Kansas, and I learn from 
the instructions of your Massachusetts Wo- 
man Suffrage Committee, published in the 
JouRNAL of May 31—to women who are 
asking what steps they must take in order 
to vote for school directors—that pauperism 
still disfranchises the male citizen of Mas- 
sachusetts. Probably the pauper ‘‘warning 
out of town” is still lawful as a protective 
measure. 

During the eleven years in which I edited 
the Windham County Democrat, I had fre- 
quent occasion to ventilate these pauper 
laws. 1 had scarcely entered my teens when 
their execution came under my observation 
and stirred my soul to its depths with indig- 
nation, pity, and once, as I remember, with 
keen enjoyment of a righteous and most 
ridiculous retribution. ‘‘R.B. E.'s” remarks 
recalled several incidents in this connection 
one of which, illustrating as it does, the 
“sacredness” of our civil marriage—so harp- 
ed upon by the clerical profession—and the 
“harmony of the statutes’—so jealously 
guarded by the legal profession—I am tempt- 
ed to narrate. It may do for another wo- 
man what it did for me—unsettle her faith 
in the infallibility of a purely male govern- 
ment, and suggest the divine wisdom of 
feminine codperation in every department 
of life charged with the interests and desti- 
nies of acommon humanity It may sug- 
gest the duty and inspire the desire in some 
womanly soul to work for her right—to use 
the words of certain D. D.’s in late sermons 
on the ‘‘Domestic Relations’—‘‘to take the 
place for which God and (her) nature have 
designed her.” 

On a hot Sabbath morning in June, 1821, 
a fat, dust-begrimed, sun-burned woman 
dropped into a chair beside the open door 
of my mother’s cosy kitchen, exclaiming as 
she did so, “It’s dredful hot! O, Rhody, I 
wish you was in Heaven.” The wish was 
addressed to a year-old baby, which with 
an immense patch-work ‘‘work-pocket” she 
proceeded to place upon the shady doorstep 
beside her. ‘‘How far are you traveling?” 
asked my mother. 
er, I’m to the end uv my journey.” ‘‘In- 
deed,” rejoined my mother; ‘‘and may I ask 
who you are, and what is your business 
here?” “Oh yes’m. I’m Sam H.’s wife. 
They told me your husband was head Se- 
lectman and would take care of me and my 
baby.” 

A few judicious questions drew out the 
facts of the case. Sam H., a half-witted 
fellow, had wandered across the State line 
into New York and found his mate. Fore- 
seeing . pauper increase, the authorities of 
the town—her native town—to evade the 
burden, brought about the marriage of the 
parties. By the marriage the woman’s res- 
idence was merged in Sam’s and as he had 
not yet acquired a residence in the State the 
requisite notice was served on him, and the 
town secured against any lawful claim of 
his family to the pauper’s support. Sam 
was willing to work and content with com- 
fortable food and clothing, but nobody 
wanted the wife who would not support 
herself or babies. So the town authorities, 
who had shrewdly put matters in train, es 
corted her across the line and in the gray 
dawn of this Sabbath morning, set her down 
in the vicinity of her husband’s residence to 
claim her right to be maintained. 

When Saturday night came round, Mrs. 
H. who, during the week had been an hon- 
ored guest and made the acquaintance of 
the ‘‘Selectmen” of her husband’s native 
town was escorted across the State line, a 
distance of thirty miles, and set down to 
make her way back to Sam and the unknown 
qualities of marriage and citizenship. 

Seven years later there was an immigra- 
tion from New York which set the whole 
town to counting the cost—Mrs. Sam and 
Rhoda escorted by Sam and four little hat- 
less and shoeless fellows—a respectable in- 
crease. Was not Mrs. Sam avenged? This 
time they staid. 

Cuiarina I. Howarp NIcHots. 

Pome, California. 


“T ain’t goin’ no furth- |. 





MES, SARAH F. C. LITTLE. 


It is always a grateful task to record the 
deeds of noble lives, whether the world 
counts them worthy or not, but when one 
tises superior to circumstances and con- 
quers them by such intrinsic force of char- 
acter as to make the world in sheer self-de- 
fence assume that circumstances were favor- 
able, then the task becomes a delight and 
the record an inspiration. It is with such a 
feeling that we write these few words con- 
cerning Mrs. Little, the superintendant of 
the Wisconsin Institution for the Education 
of the Blind. 

Her labor there extends over a period of 
eighteen years. After graduating at Ober- 
lin College she was called in 1861 to the po- 
sition of assistant teacher in this institution. 
A year later she was married to Mr. Thomas 
H. Little, the superintendent at that time, 
and she has since almost without interrup- 
tion been engaged in the work of the insti- 
tution. 

In April, 1874, the Institution Building 
was destroyed by fire. In consequence of 
the exposure and subsequent labor attendant 
upon this disaster, her husband contracted a 
disease which terminated in his death in 
1875, leaving her with four children. 

The trustees at once appointed her as his 
successor, and since that time, the whole 
responsibility of the institution has rested 
upon her. The position has been peculiarly 
difficult, for in addition to the work of car- 
rying on the school, much of the labor be- 
longing to the reconstruction and furnish- 
ing the new building has devolved upon 
her. That special work is now concluded 
and it stands a monument to her business 
tact and practical knowledge. 

The requisites necessary to the successful 
conducting of an institution of this kind 
can hardly be appreciated by any one not 
conversant with its inner working. 

To give some idea of the marvellously 
minute detail, take a single illustration. In 
an ordinary school a hundred children may 
learn in a moment the difference between a 
circle and a square, or a sphere and a cube, 
but in a blind school each pupil must touch 
with his hands these objects before he can 
know their differences. When it is remem- 
bered that every sort of information must 
be thus personally imparted, the labor, pa- 
tience, skilland perseverance of the teacher 
may be in part estimated—the oversight of 
such work cannot be described. Add to 
this the superintendence of feeding, lodg- 
ing, and clothing a hundred sightless pupils, 
and the countless details in directing, ad- 
vising, and guiding their mental and moral 
life, literally attending to what they shall 
eat and drink and how they shall work and 
play, and it will be seen at once that she 
who would do this well must be in ‘‘labors 
more abundant.” 

‘To these duties Mrs. Little in a preéminent 
degree brings a thorough education, a clear 
psychological insight, great executive abil- 
ity, a large overflowing sympathy, and a 
spirit of willing self.sacrifice. Thus she is 
enabled to devise ways and means of instruc 
tion that would never occur to a less disci- 
plined mind, to rule with frictionless sway 
the whole community under her charge, 
and to so direct and manage the affairs of 
the institution that without the ieast ap- 
pearance even of parsimony, there is an ac- 
knowledged economy of administration su- 
perior to any other public institution in the 
State. In all this labor she exhibits such 
strength of personal character, and such 
fullness of womanly dignity as to hold, 
without apparent effort,the universal honor, 
esteem, and respect of the entire community 
in which she dwells. Her husband while 
living stood at the head of his profession in 
this country. Upon her has fallena douk'e 
portion of his spirit. She is now in te 
prime of life, the inheritor of a vigorous 
constitution, and has before her a prospect 
waose rich anticipation is the fair rewaré of 
a record already made. Thus much we 
have dared to write in her honor, keeping 
ourselves firmly under restraint. Much 
more might be said; much more is daily 
said by the unfortunate ones who have been 
made glad and happy and useful through 
her wisdom and love. That record no 
earthly pen can make, but One is writing 
now: ‘‘She is doing what she can for her 
Master whom she daily sees in humanity.” 

8. 
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ANOTHER SIGN OF PROGRESS. 


“The Stanly Club” held its last dinner of 
the season, at the Continental Hotel. For 
the first time since its establishment it re- 
ceived ladies as its guests, and Miss Emma 
Thursby was the bright particular star of 
the occasion. There was a large assemblage 
of literary men, artists, and members of 
other liberal a and Mr. Ryan, the 
President, did honor to the young American 
lady, who has won so signal triumphs here 
in so short a time.—Hdward King’s Letter to 
the N. Y. Evening Post, dated Paris, May 
20, 1879. 

This shows that the world has progressed 
somewhat since the time of the glorious 
Mrs. Siddons, who witnessed the dinner, 
given upon the occasion of the retirement 
of her brother from the stage, from a gal- 
lery or something of the kind. 

The great actress felt keenly the difference 
made between herself and her brother, 
whose talents were quite inferior to hers. 








The great favorite of the English nation 

was allowed to retire from the public with- 

out any demonstration. 8. H. HH. 
Milton-on-Hudson, June 8, 1879. 


FESTIVAL SUBSCRIPTION. 





The following sums are gratefully ac- 
knowledged :— 
Bie, Beier A, GA oes oo snctcecesstceeccss 

«* (C. A. Kennard.... 

For the Committee, 

Assy W. May, Chairman. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


The ‘Summer Clothing” advertised by 
Macullar, Parker & Co., embrace all the 
standard garments required for summer 
comfort. The reputation of the goods man. 
factured by this well-known firm is too well- 
established for ‘‘puffing.” Their white 
vests are a specialty, and no where else can 
quae be better fitted or better pleased. 

here’s as much vanity in men as in wom- 
en regarding fine clothing, and why not? 
This old firm, by experience, certainly recog- 
nize this fact in keeping up the standard of 
excellence and superiority. 


Braman, Souther & Co., 7 and 8 Hay- 
mgerket Square, have a large and complete 
assortment of fine and medium-priced fur- 
niture, which we are safe in recommending, 
as we have known this firm for years, and 
their furniture is always first-class. Parties 
about furnishing summer residences will 
find it = advantageous to examine this 
full and well-selected stock before purchas- 
ing. And their prices keep pace with the 
times, being lower than can be obtained 
elsewhere in the city. 


Now that the summer exodus has com- 
menced we wouid call attention to the can- 
vass cot advised by Mr. Ladd, at 108 Fulton 
street. This cot should be in every house- 
hold, being suitable for every emergency. 
The fancy striped cots are delightful for pi- 
azzas, doing away with settees and ham- 
mocks, and at night can be carried into the 
parlor, and your comfortable bed is ready at 
once. And $2 is the cheapest and cheeriest 
part of it. 


The Crystal Roller is a wonderfully nice 
implement. The advertisement speaks for 
itself, and we know by daily use that our 
pastry is lightet and more wholesome. This 
is so sweet and cleanly, and the wooden roll- 
er is discarded forever. Ladies wantin 
“something to do” will find the agency o 
this roller a profitable and prudent employ- 
ment. We know also that the margin of 
profit is a very liberal one. 


Fresa beef, already cooked, ready for 
the camp or home consumption, is a result 
devoutly to be commended by housekeepers 
and travellers. This beef in the canning 
process, reduces four pounds of loin beef to 
two pounds net weight, so the nutrition is 
concentrated, and the food healthful and de- 
licious. It can be prepared in various ways 
for the table or eaten cold. Every can is 
warranted. We have tested it again and 
again, and, like Oliver Twist, cry for more. 

is delicious meat is put up by the Boston 
Beef Packing Co. All grocers keep it. 


Ladies’ Bathing Suits in abundance at 
Hewins & Hollis, 47 Temple Place. They 
are pretty and shapely, and a lady does not 
become a guy while wearing them. They 
have comfortable caps and slippers also. 

Get your summer outfit of Boots, Shoes, 
and —— at Edward P. White’s, 23 
Tremont Row. He has the largest assort- 
ment of strictly fine goods, at bottom prices, 
to be found in New England. All goods 
are warranted. Goods not weering Reason- 
ably well, as represented, will be satisfacto- 
rily adjusted. 


Our columns being filled with advertise- 
ments of all kinds of goods, we hupe every 
one benefited by our JouRNAL will say so 
when purchasing. 


What is Phosphatine? It is the great re- 
medial agency against Chronic Wasting Dis 
ease. And yet it is not a medicine but a food? 
a compound born of Chemical Science, now 
highly approved by the medical faculty. It 
was first intended for pulmonary consump- 
tion, but for all nervous troubles it gives 
invaluable relief. And for ali the chronic 
diseases which American flesh and brains 
are heir to, it furnishes a healthy antidote, 
restoring and assisting the life and vigor 
which God designed as every man’s birth- 
right, but which ignorance or original sin 
thoroughly demoralized. Dr. Austin has 
issued an interesting pamphlet, giving a full 
account of his preparation and the diseases 
it benefits, which will be mailed free to all 
applicants. Our business men and scholars 
are A ef helped by this recuperative 
- y. 79 Milk street is the postoffice ad- 

ress. 


A new Family and Day-School for young 
ladies, with a preparatory department for 
young girls, is to be opened at 83 Boylston 
street, October Ist, by Mrs. Emily J. F. 
Newhall and Miss Lucy M. Newhall. Miss 
Newhall was formerly a teacher at the 
Chauncy Hall School—for thirteen years, 
we believe—and this fact alone predicts the 
thoroughness and conscientious character 
to be expected of the tuition given. 


Lake-View House, Wolfsboro, N. H., ad- 
vertised in our columns, furnish every in- 
ducement for quiet enjoyment. Boating, 
fishing, a and mountaineering facili- 
ties offered, while the immediate surround- 
ings are piazzas, croquet, swings, ham- 
mocks, tents, camp chairs and shady nooks 
where lovers may seek Arcadia to find it in 
each other’s eyes. And children and the old- 
er folks may sport or speculate without hin- 
drance or | pee Terms are very reas- 
onable. Send for circular. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Rooms To Let.—A nicely furnished suite of 
five and bath, for lodging or housekeeping, in an 
apartment house, in new repair and every conven- 
ience. $6 per week. Address N. J. W. this office. 


Lake View House, Wolfboro, N. H. 
commands a superb view of Lake Winnepesaukee an 
the mountains. Every facility furnished for enjoy- 
ment or quiet. Board by day + week. Send for cir- 








cular and terms. M. E. BERR 





The Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, at 4 Park St., aims to do for 
women what the Young Men's Christian Union is 
doing for men. It hasa free reading-rcczm, free class- 
es, social entertaiuments, Sunday afternoon meetings, 
an Employmert Bureau for the higher employments 
of women. an Industrial Department and a Protec- 
tive Department. 

The Employment Committee receive applications 
every day between the hours of eleven and twelve. 
Persons seeking employment are required to bring 
written references. 

The Industrial Department receives for sale, upon 
a small commission, any articles of Woman's work, 
and solicits the patronage of all who wish to help wo- 
men to help themselves. 

The Protective Department concerns itself with the 
interest of working-women general’y, and provides 
the services of a lawyer, wthout euarge, for those 
whose wages are unjustly withheld. Complaints re- 
ceived between the hours of three and five on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. Membership 
to the Union,one dollar annually. 


LADY BOOKKEEPER WANTED,.— 
A gentleman wishes a bookkeeper in an office near 
State street. Must be a fair penman and be able to 
furnish some capital, which will be amply secured to 
her. Address, appointing interview, W. F.,. this office. 

A Lady wishes to borrow $200 or $300 on Chick- 
ering piano and other household furniture. Will 


pay a very high rate of interest for the accommoda- 
tion. Address H. C., this office. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeeopathist. 


781 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 2 to 4 P. m. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 




















Office hours from 8 to9 a. M., and2to4p.m. lyl0 





Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 


Office and Residence. 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 P. m., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 











SUMMER CLOTHING. 


Blue Flannel Suits, 

French ribbed Drap d’Ete half- 
lined Sacks, with Vests te 
match, 

Seersucker Sacks and Vests, 

Mohair and Linen Sacks and 
Dusters, 

White Vests. 7 

At Retail by the Manufacturers. 


Macullar, Parker & Co., 
400 WASHINGTON ST. a 





ANTIOGH COLLEGE, 


Yellow Springs, Green Co., Ohio. 


Open to both sexes; thorough instruction, pre- 
paratory and collegiate, by an experienced Faculty 
of five Professors in Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, the Natural and the Moral Sci- 
ences, History. and ‘Literature. Special attention 
given to fitting young men for Harvard or Yale, in a 
three years’ course. The college is located in a 
beautiful and healthful village, is provided with all 
necessary buildings and apparatus, and affords, for 
those who desire to attend, regular liberal Christian 
preaching in its chapel. Total expenses for the year 
from $150 to $200. Address for catalogue, %. C. 
DERBY, President, or Rev. N. P. Gilman, American 
Unitarian Association Rooms, Boston. 


LADIES’ BATHING. SUITS. 


We have a large variety of well-made suits at mod- 
erate prices, and also an invoice of French Suits and 
Caps from the most noted maker in Paris. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 
47 Temple Place. 





2m23 


A Full and Complete Assortment 


oF 


LADIES’, MIssESsS 


AND 





Children’s Fine Boots. 


Shoes and slippers for summer wear. 


Our Specialties, La Bronze French Inlaid Slippers, 
imported patterns at $1.50; regular price $2.50. 

Ladies’ Hand Made French Kid Newport Ties, 
$'.75; regular price, $2.75. : 


EDWARD P. WHITE. 
French and American Fine Boots and Shoes, 


23 TREMONT ROW. 2otf 
PERFECT BED, 
PERFECT texfe 
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——~ $10 70 $30. 


HE “‘CRESCENT*’ WOVEN WIRE BED 

with a very thin mattress, makes THE BEST 
BED. Price $11, S. GRAVES & SON, 139 Black- 
stone Street. 4 








ee 


SOMETHING NEW 


for the Camp. 
SOMETHING NEW 


for Families at Home. 


Cooked FRESH Beef---Solid Food. 
Economica! food —Saves Cooking. 
Convenient—ready for use—Saves Fuel. 
Many dishes may be made from it—Sayeg Bother. 


BOSTON BEEF PAGKING COMPANY, 


FRESH, not Corned BEEF. 
An unrivaled article of food—in 21b. cans. 
Ask your butcher for it—Ask your grocer for it. 


H. SAWYER, 135 State street, Boston 
Selling Agent for New England and the Canadas 
4w25 





The Florence 





OIL STOVE, 
REDUCED TO $5.00. 


The great demand for a first-class Kerosene Oi! 
Stove is well illustrated by the UNPRECEDENTED sales 
thus far this season of the ‘Florence.’ All of these 
Stovesare sold with the understanding 
that the Money paid will be refunded 
any time within ten days from sales ir 
they fail to give thorough satisfaction 
in every line of first-class cooking. At 
wholesale and retail at the General Head-quarters. 

476 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Opposite Temple Place. 
. E. L. SWEETSER, 
General New England Agent. 25tf 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


(Established in 1849.) 


SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 
LOWEST CASH PRICES. 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT. 


Send for Catalogues or call at 
Warerooms, 595 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 24 


SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO S 


FOR SALE AND TO RENT. 


HALLETT & CUMSTON 


459 Washington Street. 
(Opp. Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s.) pe 


McPHAIL & GO., 


GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOS. 


Lowest cash prices. Pianos to let and sold cn in- 
stalments. First quality in all respects. Ca:) and 
examine. 

Warerooms 630 Washington St. Cor. 
Essex St, 24 

















WEIGHTJ2 U8S.,- MEAS Vg CUB. FT. 





XX Cot, price $2.00. Makes a perfect bed—no 
mattresses or pillows required—better than a ham- 
mock, as it fits the body as pleasantly and lays 
straight. Folded or opened instantly, self-fastening, 
just the thing for hoteis, offices, cot 8, Camp-meet- 
ings, sportsmen, &c. for the lawn, piazza, or 
the ‘‘coolest place in the house.” I make the largest 
and best variety of Spring-Beds and Cots in the world. 
Send for circulars. 


HERMON w. LADD, 


108 Fulton st., Boston; 207 Canal st., 
New York; 165 No, 2d st,, Philadelphia. 
m23 


PRICE LIST 


=(f— 


Lawn and Veranda 
FURNITURE. 


Basket Bottom Sitting Chairs - 90cts. 
May-Flower Rocking Chairs - $1.12 1-2 


Large Webster Arm Rocking do.,$1.50. 

Folding Lawn Settees - - - - - $1.25 

Lawn Tents with Hammock Support, 
$12.00 


Best Mexican Grass Hammocks, 14 
feet long - - - - - $1.87 1-2 cach 





An Immense Stock at 


Paine’s Manufactory, 


25—6t 


48 Canal St., Boston, 
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